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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1956 Summer Sessions 








Regular Eight-Week Session « June 22-August 17 


Special Sessions for Credit 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Three-Week Latin Workshop—June 25-July 13 

Three-Week English Workshop for High School Teachers—July 2-20 

Two-Week Music Workshop: The Care and Development of the Child’s 
Voice—July 30—August 10 


EDUCATION 


Four-Week Curriculum Workshop—June 25-July 21 

Four-Week Workshop in Physical Education—June 25-July 20 
Special Four-Week Course in Watercolor—June 25-July 20 
Four-Week Administrators’ Workshop—July 11—August 2 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Four-Week Session—June 22-July 21 


Noncredit Conferences, Clinics, Institutes 


EDUCATION 


Institute tor Teachers of the Social Studies—June 26-28 

Modern Language Conference—July 7 

Conference on the Teaching of Arithmetic—July 9-10 

Midwest Junior High School Conference—July 10-11 

Conference on the Teaching of English—July 10-11 
Administrators’ Conference—July 16-20 

Coordinated Conferences on Guidance, Health, and Personnel Services—July 23-25 
Business Education Institute—July 26-27 

Institute in Reading—July 30—August 1 

Institute for Beginning Principals—July 30-August 2 

Institute for Speech Teachers and Students in Speech—August 3 
Elementary School Music Institute—August 8-10 


MUSIC 


Music Clinic (band, orchestra, and chorus for high school students)—July 2-21 
Band, Orchestra, and Choral Directors’ Conference—July 19-21 
Church Music Conference—July 26-27 


For complete information write the Director of Summer Sessions 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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POLITICS .. PENGUINS 


up-to-date from Pell to Pele 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines . . . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 
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A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. N. H. Gilbert, Director 
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School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 

the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
“Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... a 32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. ALLAIRE, B.S., Ph.M., 
1007 Emilie Street, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin (Former teacher Green Bay, 
and Staff Psychologist, Southern Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove) 
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Interesting 


Factual 
Timely 
Stories 
You'll find these 
carefully graded 


books inspiring to 
your pupils. They 
are helpful in stim- “a 
ulating even the 

most apathetic- 

reader. See your superintendent's exam- 
ination copies. 


—Becky Carr 


Neighbors Around 
The World Today 






By Comfort and Bailey 


a Simple travel books 


about the peoples in 
distant lands in mod- 
ern times—from a 
' me child’s viewpoint. Ex- 
citing, true to facts and informative. 
Illustrated in color. For grades, 5-7. 


u 


ie ottindia: 225 $1.68 
Rae We eS 1.68 
Forests and Fiords —.__-__-----~ 1.68 
Here’s Carlos of Mexico —_____-__ 1.68 
Temple Town to Tokyo ___-_--__ 1.68 
To London, To London _____--__ 1.68 


Our Neighbors of the Pacific ____ 1.96 


Peter and the Rocket tp 
by Hazel Corson 


Away we go in a new space- 
ship story. Peter is an acci- 
dental passenger when the 
rocket ship leaves the earth. 
His adventures and surprises 
are exciting and funny. While 
simple, easy and interesting 
to read, it is scientifically accurate. 





96 pages profusely illustrated in color— 
(En ree PE $1.60 


THE BUTTONS BOOKS 
By Edith McCall 


Stories for beginners, 
illustrated in color. 
The big, jolly Button 
family cares more for 
fun than style, so 
Bucky's life is full of exciting fun. 





Bucky Buttons at the Zoo—Pre- 


ee ee ee eee $1.28 
Bucky Buttons—Easy Primer _____ 1.28 
Buttons and the Pet Parade— 

WIN a eS 1.32 


Buttons at the Farm—Ist Grade__ 1.40 
All books bound in lasting 
library bindings. 
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President’s Reaction 


Antigo, Wis. 

I would like to express my appre- 
ciation for the assistance your office 
has extended to me while I served 
as president of our local association. 
I am very interested in the work of 
the WEA and think it is a fine 
organization. 

Nancy REZNICHEK 


Active local education associations 
can have a decided influence for the 
welfare of education and of teach- 
ers. The WEA is anxious to help 
local officers promote educational 
progress. Thanks for your comment. 


Educational Jargon 
Luck, Wis. 

I have received over your signa- 
ture several pamphlets entitled 
“Blueprinting Better Schools for a 
Better Wisconsin.” You have asked 
that I distribute the pamphlets to 
persons in the community who are 
interested in education. 

After careful examination of the 
text of the publication, I hesitate to 
do as you ask. The impression given 
me was that it contained too much 
educational jargon, which means 
nothing to the average layman. It 
seems to be an excellent digest of 
the typical textbook used by gradu- 
ate students in education. 

We have been accused of this 
educational sin over radio, televison 
and in print. In 1955, we were criti- 
cized by a speaker from Chicago 
who spoke at the National PTA con- 
vention, She asked educators to quit 
this business of telling our story to 
the public by the use of “pedagogi- 
cal gobbledygook.” 

The simple principles of teaching 
can well be adapted to public rela- 
tions. Couldn't we tell our story to 


the public in English that is under- 
stood by laymen? 





satiate Wasconam- 


The pamphlet is labeled “A Vita! 
Message to Wisconsin Parents from 
Wisconsin Teachers.” A few wil! 
read and understand, but the com- 
mittee has not taken into considera- 
tion the effect resulting from termi- 
nology used. 

G. J. Rowe, 
Principal 
Luck Public Schools 


Your criticism jars us into the re- 
alization that we sometimes, and 
perhaps too often, release material 
which sounds good to us but may 
not be understood by the one for 
whom it is intended. Your letter is 
a reminder to us to be careful in 
our use of words when we attempt 
to interpret education to the public, 
and we hove that it will also be a 
suggestion to every teacher and ad- 
ministrator who is helping to tell the 
people about our schools. Whenever 
the public ceases to listen to us or 
to read what we publish because of 
our educational jargon our commu- 
nication lines have broken down. 


Sound Educational Program 


Brookfield, Wis. 
The members of the Executive 
Board of the newly organized Brook- 
field Education Association wish to 
commend you and your council for 
the platform which you adopted and 
published in the January issue of the 

Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
We feel that it concisely and accu- 
rately expresses the essentials upon 
which a sound educational and pro- 
fessional program must be built if 
we are to efficiently meet the chal- 
lenge which faces education today. 

BROOKFIELD EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

It is good to get your reaction and 


to know that the platform will be a 
guide for educators. 


April 1956 
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Calendar of Events 


(pr. 17-19—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Madison 

\pr. 24-27—American Industrial Arts sAs- 
sociation, Milwaukee 

May 4-5—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, Oshkosh 

May 4—5—Wisconsin Vocational and Adult 
Education Association, Madison 

\lay 11—Conference on Dental Health for 
College Health Instructors, Green Lake 

\Mlay 11-13—Spring Conference of Wiscon- 
sin Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, Green Lake 

May 19-20 — Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake 

May 20-23—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, San Francisco 

july 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 

July 19-21—Music Directors Conference, 
Madison 

Oct. 3—Southwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 4—5—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 11-12—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 





WEA Officers for 1956 


President 
GEARICH "KEINE 2 6.c00c0ccc08s Waukesha 
President-Elect 
LeRoy PETERSON ............- Madison 
First Vice-President 
Mancaner DGIE .........006060% Kenosha 
/ Second Vice-President 
PAG NEBRCHER: 3.006615 05:6552 wcecieas Wausau 
Third Vice-President 
Donatp: C, HORE? ....:000.5:00 05% Jefferson 
Executive Secretary 
Bi, GC  WEINHICE: 6.5.4 céccceeee's Madison 
Treasurer 
P: Mi VINCENT « ...05.00%: Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


Crantce Kime ......s6060<6 Waukesha 
EeRoy PETERSON « ......0ccess Madison 
MARGARET DIEHL ............. Kenosha 
ANGus ROTHWELL ........... Manitowoc 


District I 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1957)... Washburn 


District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK (1958)... .Oshkosh 


District III 


DE. Breen (1956) <. ccccsiies La Crosse 
District IV 

Lioyp R. Mosenc (1956)........ Racine 
District V 

Dona.p E. Upson (1958) ..... Janesville 
District VI 

Ernen Case (1957) ...00066% Milwaukee 

Professional Staff 

H. C. WEINLICK..... Executive Secretary 

Casnnrs U. FPRAIEY . 06.6600 06< Research 

Ross B: ROWEN «.5-50:0 06:60 Publications 

Rospert H. Muncer....Locals Consultant 

A. W., ZEELMBR. . 0.55. Locals Consultant 
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All children are vulnerable to delinquency. 


Since teachers have such a vital part in molding 


their future it is necessary to review 


The School and the Teachers’ Role 


In Combating Juvenile Delinquency 


FORREST E. CONNER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


“The bad boy of America has no coun- 
terpart in any other part of the world. 
In Europe, youth is docile and respectful; 
in Asia and Africa childhood is at least 
in keeping with its surroundings; but the 
bad boy of America is an anachronism; he 
is savagery growing up in the midst of 
civilization, impiety mocking at religion, 
lawlessness whistling defiance at law and 
order, and license masquerading in the 
costume of liberty. His language is slang 
and profanity. His amusement is violence, 
his education a blank and his name a 
terror to society .. .” 


THIS is a quotation from a 
speech delivery by an eminent 
Saint Paul educator before a meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Education 
Association, January 3, 1898. It 
would seem from this that the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is not 
new. 

Before we actually get into the 
subject of “The School and the 
Teachers’ Role in Combating Juve- 
nile Delinquency,” perhaps it would 


make some sense to determine 
whether or not there really is a 
problem. 


I have tried to make a reasonably 
serious approach to such informa- 
tion as is available on a national 
level, and I find that we do indeed 
have an increase in delinquency 
nationally between 1948 and 1954. 
The exact figure is a 50% increase in 
the number of children referred to 
the juvenile court. I’ve examined 
these figures to see whether it’s 
merely because police officers are 
picking up children for offenses that 
10 years ago they wouldn't have 
picked them up for. I find that this 
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is not the case, since the figure of 
50% is based on referrals to the court 
rather than police arrests. I’ve 
looked at the figures to see if per- 
haps it’s because we just have more 
children these days—a greater aggre- 
gate number of children. But I find 
that the increase in juvenile court 
referrals exceeds the increase in the 
child population of age 10-17 by 
about seven times. So I am forced 
to conclude that we do have a 
rather serious national problem. 
But, I do not want you to inter- 
pret this statement to mean that we 
have a problem every place locally. 
I think this is important. I would be 
most unhappy if anything which I 
say led you to read a problem into 
your local community if you really 
do not have one. We have enough 








The Author 


Forrest E. Conner is superintendent of 
schools at St. Paul. He is remembered in 
Wisconsin for his service to education as 
superintendent of schools at Kenosha, his 
promotion of profes- 
sional organizations 
and his appearance 
before many Wis- 
consin audiences. 
This article is based 
on an address given 
by Dr. Conner at 
Stout State College 
last fall which was 
broadcast later over 
the State Radio Net- 
work as the out- 
standing address of 
the week. Hearing it we thought it was 
an excellent discussion on the problem of 
juvenile-delinquency and so we asked per- 
mission to publish it. 








problems to deal with without man- 
ufacturing some. 


Has Education Failed? 


We read each day more and more 
about juvenile delinquency. We see 
articles blaming parents and teach- 
ers and school curricula, and natu- 
rally this causes us concern. As 
parents and as teachers we ask our- 
selves, is it true, even though we 
may protest it when the allegation 
is made. As teachers we ask our- 
selves, is it true that modern meth- 
ods of education have failed in the 
matter of delinquency. 


The interest in delinquency with 
which we are confronted—the very 
problem — although it carries such 
evil in its weight, can if we perceive 
it properly, bring good sense. It can 
bring increased concern about the 
causes of delinquency. It can stimu- 
late real action in our communities 
concerned with the environment in 
which children are reared. It can be 
the beginning of a veritable crusade 
for children. 


On the other hand, if we do not 
perceive it properly it may be the 
beginning of loss of gains that have 
been hard won in many areas. It can 
be the beginning of regression in 
education. It can be the beginning 
of a return to medieval programs of 
punishment and retaliation. It can 
make us suckers for the easy answer 
—the panaceas—the punish the par- 
ent school of thought (all you have 
to do is punish the parent of the de- 
linquent and you'll get reform). Or 
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the school of thought that holds that 
we must abolish the juvenile court 
—it’s too soft—throw them into the 


adult courts—get tough with them—~ 


that will bring reform. Or publish 
their names in the newspapers—that 
will bring reform. Or go back to the 
good old days and teach the 3 Rs— 
modern education is too soft. Or 
eliminate night football, or enforce 
the curfew—these will bring reform. 
These are some of the dismal cliches 
—the panaceas—which are paraded 
before us. The single answers that 
lead nowhere but to a blind alley. 


Guidance into Right Channels 


So, it’s up to us what comes out 
of this interest in delinquency. Our 
aim, of course, should be to keep 
our perception of this problem on 
the positive side and guide the in- 
terest of our communities into right 
channels. 

A good deal depends on what we 
are able to learn from the delin- 
quent. A very wise psychiatrist has 
said something like this: “What do 
the delinquents do for us? They are 
like pioneers going ahead of us on a 
dark road, carrying lanterns. When 
they fall into a hole, they show us 
where the pitfalls are.” In other 
words, the delinquents show us 
some of the weaknesses in our com- 
munities. It is only logical that they 
can show us some weaknesses in our 
schools. 

We are not without knowledge in 
this area, and our interest in delin- 
quency can be guided by some 
hard-won facts, derived by some 
dedicated people who have applied 
themselves to this problem. Such 
facts came out of an effort by Dr. 
Gluk of Harvard, and his wife. In 
one of their most recent articles they 
compared 500 delinquents from a 
slum area with 500 other children 
who grew up under precisely the 
same circumstances but were not 
delinquents. They were trying to 
find out what was the factor of dif- 
ference; if you gave these children 
the same social environment, the 
same schools, the same racial origin, 
the same intelligence. 

What they found out was that the 
factor of difference was the so-called 
“under the roof” culture—what went 
on in the first six years of a child’s 
life. That made the difference. In 
other words, some of these children 
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were so fortunate, during these early 
years, as to be imbued with a hard 
core, and no matter what depriva- 
tions were inflicted upon them by 
the community, they developed into 
good citizens. And this hard core 
came, said Dr. and Mrs. Gluk, from 
giving them a sense of belonging, of 
being part of a living organism—the 
family; of making the home a rock, 
during these early years, to which 
the child could return and _ find 
acceptance, no matter what. 


The Sense of Belonging 


This factor of a sense of belonging 
was also explored by another psy- 
chiatrist, John Bolby. He was inter- 
ested in the really “hard shell” de- 
linquents, technically called psycho- 
pathic delinquents. He found that 
there was one common factor in the 
histories of this serious type. It was 





. . first six years . . . made difference... 
this. Most of them had been denied 
maternal care during the first two or 
three years of life. They were chil- 
dren who were raised in institutions; 
who were taken out of their homes 
during the first few months of life 
and placed in improper foster homes 
or moved from foster home to foster 
home. John Bolby showed us that 
there are some children who are so 
basically deprived of a sense of be- 
longing in their first years of life 
that there is little or nothing we can 
do for them in later adult life to 
make it up to them. 

Putting these two studies together 
we begin to get some clues about 
what we can do to curb delin- 
quency. We begin to see what is 
really important. It is not banning 
the comic book. It is not organizing 
midget baseball. It is not a curfew. 
Understand, I am not condemning 


these things or saying that they may 
not help. But they are not crux of 
the matter. Prevention of delin- 
quency—real prevention—must ad- 
dress itself to what we as a commu- 
nity and as a school can do to help 
parents rear children during the 
early years of the child’s life—the 
preschool years. 


Concept of Vulnerability 


But there is another concept here 
that is important—important to all 
community agencies—but particu- 
larly important to us as_ teachers 
operating in the communities’ 
schools. That is the concept of vul- 
nerability. 

We can illustrate this concept by 
making a comparison with a virus 
disease. All of us, we are told, given 
proper atmospheric and _ environ- 
mental conditions, can come down 
with a virus disease tomorrow. But 
whether we do or not depends in 
part on what environmental factors 
we come in contact with and in part 
on our own resistance. So it is with 
the delinquent. The child who is de- 
prived of a sense of belonging, or of 
maternal care, during the first years 
of life is highly vulnerable. The 
child who has a reasonably adequate 
home—reasonably adequate parents 
—is only mildly vulnerable. So, 
whether delinquency is produced in 
both instances depends on two 
factors—on the degree of vulnerabil- 
ity, plus source of infection. 

This puts the school squarely into 
the picture in this matter of delin- 
quency. In other words, we cannot 
wash our hands of the whole matter 
by saying that whether or not a 
child will be a delinquent is all de- 
cided before we get him in the first 
grade and therefore there isn’t any- 
thing we can do about it. Every 
child is vulnerable to some degree, 
depending on his preschool home 
environment. We must be sure that 
we do not provide a source of infec- 
tion within the walls of our schools. 


Case of the Slow Learner 


Let’s take an example of such a 
source of infection. Let’s take a child 
who is only mildly vulnerable, who 
comes from a pretty good home 
background. But he’s a “slow 
learner.” He gets along fairly well 
during his early elementary years, 
but as he progresses thru the grades, 
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he falls farther and farther behind, 
repeats a grade here and there, out- 
grows his classmates physically and 
socially, gets rather consistently fail- 
ing marks because his work doesn't 
measure up to the brighter pupils 
in the class, becomes increasingly 
dissatisfied with school, begins to be 
truant, and when he has fulfilled the 
legal requirements for school attend- 
ance—15, 16, 17—quits school, with 
no place to go except into trouble, 
and becomes delinquent. There is an 
example of a source of infection in 
the school. 


To put it positively, then, we must 
adopt a philosophy, train our teach- 
ers, build our curricula, plan our ad- 
ministrative setups and take such 
other measures as to make our 
schools as nearly sterile as possible 
insofar as source of infection for 
delinquency is concerned. 


Now, with these two factors of 
vulnerability and source of infection 
in mind, let’s take another brief look 
at this current rise in delinquency 
and see whether there is any expla- 
nation for it. 


Remember that a certain degree 
of vulnerability was determined by 
a sense of belonging acquired dur- 
ing, the first six years of life. Now, a 
child of 16 today, a frequent age of 
the delinquent, was two years old 
when the Japanese struck Pearl 
Harbor. In other words, we are deal- 
ing today with children whose cru- 
cial early experiences occurred dur- 
ing World War II. These children 
were in many cases denied the 
essential sense of belonging in a 
home because the father was out of 
the home working or in the armed 
services; mother was working, or the 
family was moving from place to 
place or distracted by the problems 
of wartime. In other words, we have 
more delinquency today, not be- 
cause parents have suddenly gone 
bad, or the schools have gone bad, 
or communities have gone bad— 
actually, authorities tell us that we 
probably have fewer sources of in- 
fection in our communities today 
than we did when this increase 
began back in 1948—but because 
these children today are more vul- 
nerable to delinquency and hence 
react with greater sensitivity to 
sources of infection. 
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What Can the School Do? 


Now, in the light of all that, let's 
take a look at what the schools can 
do about this problem of delin- 
quency. Actually, the attack is on 
three fronts: First, reducing the 
sources of infection; second, treating 
the infected; and third, reducing 
vulnerability — this last being the 
preventative program. 

What can we do to reduce the 
sources of infection in the schools? 

The task and the opportunity of 
the school here might be stated in 
these three general concepts: 


1. To provide the structure and 
the content of an environment and 
a program which will establish in 
each pupil a friendly attitude to- 
ward the school and his fellow 





- opportunity for some successes . . 


pupils; a sense of belonging to a 
group which he accepts and which 
accepts him; which will capture and 
hold his interest; which will provide 
motivation to the end that he can 
be trained for useful, constructive 
citizenship. 

2. To provide an opportunity for 
each pupil to experience some suc- 
cesses, to the end that he realizes 
that he can make good at something 
and is willing to work at it. 


3. To get him started on a whole- 
some leisure-time program which 
captures his imagination. It has been 
said that “juvenile delinquency is a 
leisure-time activity.” We can help 
him to be busy at something in 
which he is interested. 

To meet these general concepts 
we can list many specifics. There is 
neither time nor the need to list all 
of them, because you could make 
such a list as readily as I. I mention 
only a few examples, such as: 


1. Provide well-staffed schools 
with well-trained teachers who un- 
derstand the mechanism of the 
child’s physical and mental makeup 
and who have the time and the 
knowledge to encourage him. 

2. Provide a program—curricular 
and extracurricular—which will 
allow wide exploration of interests. 

3. Provide a wide variety of small 
group activities which will encour- 
age a sense of belongingness and 
develop many avenues of leadership. 


4. Provide a curriculum with suffi- 
cient variety and flexibility that the 
materials and the content can be 
adjusted to a wide variety of native 
abilities and interests. 

5. If the opportunity exists in your 
community, provide opportunities 
for adults — parents and would-be 
parents—to study about children and 
their needs. 

And so on down the line. 


Antidotes to Infection 


There are three areas, though, 
that I would like to mention in a 
little more detail as antidotes to 
sources of infection with delin- 
quency. 

I mention them specifically be- 
cause, while they represent some- 
thing of a trend in schools today, 
they are still far from general prac- 
tice in many schools. 

To me they represent essentials, 
not only in this matter of delin- 
quency, but that our programs may 
meet the needs for training and 
equipping good citizens. 

.All three are directly concerned 
with keeping the pupil in school 
thru the 12th grade, or to the 
approximate age of 18, on the 
assumption that the pupil, busy and 
interested in school, is much less 
vulnerable to delinquency than the 
youth who leaves school with no 
place to go except into the back 
alley gang. Illustrative of what I’m 
talking about, I cite you a study by 
Dean Harl Douglass of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, who found that 
65% of the inmates of an institution 
for young offenders in California, 
first got into trouble when they ran 
into difficulty in school, lost interest 
and dropped out. 


Here, then, are the three areas: 


1. Promotion practices. We must 
adopt promotion policies which 
will recognize what the psycholo- 
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gists and the child development 
people have been telling us for a 
long time—and what we as profes- 
sional educators know—that a child 
succeeds best when he is with a 
group of his own social and physical 
development—a group which accepts 
him and which he accepts. In other 
words, promotional practices which 
will keep him with his group and 
give him what he needs wherever 
he is. 

Call that automatic promotion or 
what you will—it makes sense, and 
any other policy ignores the factors 
which we know well regarding the 
mental and social development of 
individuals. 


Basis for Grading 


We know for instance that the old 
system of grade-standards did not 
produce homogeneous groups—that 
the child retained was still a poor 
student in most cases, and in addi- 
tion was an overage one, out of his 
social environment and well started 
toward loss of interest, discourage- 
ment and dropout from schools. We 
know from many studies on the sub- 
ject that there is a high correlation 
between retention and dropouts. 

So we can remove one source of 
infection by adopting a promotion 
policy which will help to keep them 
in schools thru the 12th grade. 

2. Reporting practices. We must 
adopt reporting practices which will 
compare the pupil with his own 
abilities and not grade him on a 
competitive basis with the best pupil 
in the class—a form of competition 
which he is no more equipped to 
meet than a_bantamweight is 
equipped to compete in the ring 
with Rocky Marciano. 

We know that there is also a high 
correlation between the grade-stand- 
ard method of reporting and drop- 
outs. We do not survive on failure. 
A policy of marking pupils on the 
basis of their own ability is benefi- 
cial both to the bright and those of 
limited ability. 

Best report card is only an insti- 
tution. But as long as we have to 
grade, let’s grade intelligently. 

I know all of the objections, be- 
cause I’ve heard them twice—once 
many years ago when we changed 
from numerical to letter grading, 
and now when we change from 
grade-standard methods of marking 





to marking on the basis of individual 
ability. 

3. We must provide avenues of 
communication and administrative 
structures such that parents, teach- 
ers and pupils get to know each 
other better, to the end that such 
knowledge will serve better the 
needs of the child and remove pos- 
sible sources of infection for delin- 
quency. 

On the home side that carries an 
obligation on the part of the parent 
for increased interest in the school, 
in the teacher, participation in 
school related groups such as the 
PTA and the like. 

On the school side it indicates at 
once the encouragement of and the 
opportunity for home visits by the 
teacher, school visits by the parents 
and other means of communication 
with the home by means of visiting 
teachers, counselors and other media. 

On the school side also, and even 
more important, it means the oppor- 
tunity for teachers really to know 
each individual pupil in her room. 
Now some of the superficial tools of 
such a program are the communica- 
tions that I’ve mentioned, an ade- 
quate testing program, cumulative 
record and the like. The essential of 
such a program is time. A teacher 
with 30-40 new pupils each semester 
or even each year, or certainly a 
high school English teacher with 
150 new pupils each year cannot get 
to know each pupil—his abilities, his 
interests, his aptitudes, his tensions, 
to the degree that she should know 
them if she is to do her most effec- 
tive job with him. 


Teachers for Longer Periods 


What is, without question, indi- 
cated here is the adoption of a pro- 
gram which will put children under 
good teachers for longer periods; or 
to put it the other way, to give the 
pupil to the teacher long enough so 
that she can really get to know him, 
his abilities and his interests as an 
individual. 

Some of the devices which can be 
adopted and are being adopted in 
many school systems to accomplish 
this are: 

1. Teachers carrying pupils thru 
more than one grade. 

2. High school and junior high 
school teachers having the same 
pupils for more than one subject. 





Such a program operates under dif- 
ferent names (depending on how 
hot the issue may be in your com- 
munity) —core classes, common 
learnings, or simply combined 
classes — English-social science; 
mathematics-science. 

All of these, of course, have impli- 
cations in the realms of school 
finance, curriculum, teacher training 
and many other areas. However, all 
of them—in my humble opinion— 
must become established and com- 
mon practice in our schools if we 
are to (1) conduct a successful pro- 
gram in the eyes of the public, and 
(2) remove some of the sources of 
infection for juvenile delinquency 
which we may now be guilty of 
harboring. 

And incidentally, I’'d like to men- 
tion here that there is an implication 
here in this juvenile delinquency 
problem for those who “see nothing 
good in the present and nothing bad 
in the past’—those whose battle cry 
is “let’s go back to the good old 
days.” 

We have approximately 15,000 
pupils in the high schools of Saint 
Paul. With the old system of rigid 
college preparatory curriculum, 
grade-standard methods of promo- 
tion and marking, the dropout rate 
was about 50%. Let’s ask those who 
advocate the old methods what 
would happen if 7,500 kids between 
14-19 years of age were turned loose 
on the streets of Saint Paul with no 
place to go except into trouble. And 
let’s ask them if they'd like to take 
the responsibility for that and then 
tell them that you can’t do today’s 
job with yesterday’s tools and be in 
business tomorrow. 

The kind of a program that I’ve 
outlined will, I sincerely believe, go 
a long way toward allowing the 
schools to do a better job thru 

1. stimulating the bright pupils to 
excellent effort, 


2. the average pupils to their | 


appropriate effort, 

3. and at the same time not break 
the hearts of those who are less able 
than some others. 


And again, at the same time, such 
a program will sterilize many of the 
sources of infection for juvenile de- 
linquency insofar as we in_ the 
schools are concerned. 
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Wisconsin Conference on Education 


Reports on School Building Needs 


This report on school building needs is the fourth and final one of 
the Wisconsin Conference on Education. Since January we have 


published their surveys and recommendation on teacher supply and 


demand, the proper curriculum for the modern era and the methods 


of financing education. In this Journal we present the report which 


emphasizes the building needs for the next decade and the approximate 


cost. Between now and 1960 an estimated 5,975 additional class- 


rooms will be required to house the anticipated enrollment by 1965. 


PROBLEM: “What buildings, equipment and facilities 
are necessary in developing our educational offer- 
ings and services to their maximum goals and 
objectives, and how can they be secured?” 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS was the guiding question upon which research 
and discussions were centered in the area of school 
buildings needs. The answers to parts of this question 
can be found in the previous sections, used there as 
valid supports for determining the role of teacher sup- 
ply, curriculum and school finance. This was the case 
because the four major problem areas of education 
considered in the Wisconsin Conference on Education 
are inextricably bound together. For purposes of clar- 
itv, however, items deemed pertinent to the discussion 
on building needs will be repeated in this section. 
Major attention on school building needs was cen- 
tered mainly on the following areas: 
1. How many classrooms will Wisconsin need by 1965? 
2. Where will it need them? 
3. Why does it need the number required? 
4. What kind of standards should be required for school 
buildings? 
5. Can enough adequate classrooms be financed by the 
State of Wisconsin? 


PART I 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS WILL WISCONSIN 
NEED BY 1965? 


The big question, the one always foremost in the 
minds of taxpaying citizens, is just how many class- 
rooms will be needed in the State by 1965. 

It seems best to begin with a minimum figure first 
and then adjust upward in the light of past experience. 
The minimum number of classrooms needed in Wis- 
consin up to 1965 according to latest estimates by the 
State Department of Public Instruction is 4,975. This 
includes 2,075 for city districts, 2,619 for common 
school districts, and 281 for union free high school 
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districts. These are chiefly to house the increased enroll- 
ments anticipated during the next decade. 

In addition to this minimum figure, it is estimated 
that another 1,000 classrooms will be required to take 
care of such things as reorganization, shifting popula- 
tion, obsolescence and local desire for better buildings 
and school programs. 

This need for 5,975 classrooms in Wisconsin is based 
on the assumptions that right now each teacher has 
a place to teach and that in the future all schools will 
have a classroom utilization factor of 85%. 


WHERE WILL THESE CLASSROOMS 
BE NEEDED? 


The larger cities and suburbs have by far the greatest 
building task before them. Milwaukee, the largest city 
in Wisconsin, has the greatest need. The suburbs, faced 
with rapidly increasing and shifting populations, have 
the next most substantial task ahead to meet their 
school building needs. 

It must be noted that more classrooms were reported 
needed in common school districts (2,619), than for 
city districts (2,075). This is due to the fact that there 
are many more of the former than there are city 
districts. 


WHY DOES WISCONSIN NEED NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS? 


First, because there simply are more children going 

to school. The State Department of Public Instruction 
estimates that for the 1964-65 school year there will 
be a public school enrollment of close to 722,000. This 
compares to the 1953-54 total of 572,797, an increase 
of over 149,000 children. 
Second, because of a great depression, World War II, 
and a period of watchful waiting for some type of 
Federal aid and for prices to fall after World War II, 
there was little building up to 1951 and 1952. 

Third, there have been great changes and acceptance 
of newer curriculum practices which require more facil- 
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ities and equipment, and also a lower pupil-teacher 
ratio. The State aid program has encouraged the latter. 

Fourth, the reorganization movement has been pro- 
ceeding at a pace that required many new buildings, 
or additions, in the past few years. 

Other reasons for the greater classrooms needs are 
the shifting population, the great desire for local auton- 
omy and the demand for better school programs and 
facilities. 


WHAT KIND OF STANDARDS SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS? 


So-called “temporary” buildings are frowned upon. 
It is believed that some kind of minimum construction 
standards should be established which will guarantee 
students a decent place in which to be educated and 
also keep maintenance costs in line. 

The Study Committee on school buildings groups 
the present quality of school construction in the State 
into three large categories as follows: 

1. Top Quality: Fire resistive, best interior finishes and 
mechanical service systems for long life and minimum 
maintenance. 

2. Medium Quality: Ordinary construction using perma- 
nent exterior finishes, good interior finishes, most durable 
materials at critical points only, good mechanical equip- 
ment but somewhat streamlined. 


3. Economy Construction: Frame construction or ordinary 
construction using painted masonry for exterior finish, 
simple interior finishes, simple mechanical equipment 
conforming with State codes. 


The committee feels that the State should require 
minimum construction standards in Wisconsin and they 
should conform with those of medium quality con- 
struction described in (2) above, except were circum- 
stances indicate that lower standards are advisable 
and necessary. 


CAN ENOUGH ADEQUATE CLASSROOMS BE 
FINANCED BY THE STATE OF WISCONSIN? 


In the section on school finance the opinion was 
expressed that Wisconsin has the financial ability to 
support an adequate education program. This, of 
course, includes capital costs for buildings, etc. 

The 5,975 classrooms needed by 1965 are estimated 
to cost about $209,125,000 or an average of close to 
$21,000,000 per year. Additional costs in connection 
with building will increase this figure considerably. 
At any rate the Study Committee on Finance allowed 
$35,000,000 annually in the computations for yearly 
public school costs, so the Building Committee figure 
is well within these allowable limits. 

A seeming contradiction to this viewpoint occurs in 
a recent article published in Life magazine. This 
showed the results of a survey made by the National 
Education Association of the abilities of the various 
states to finance their school building needs. Wisconsin 
was listed as being able to finance 60% of its total build- 
ing needs. 

Under the present tax and revenue distribution setup 
this figure of 60% can very likely be quite accurate. 
However, the Finance Committee viewpoint was based 
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on 1965 estimates and contained provisions for a more 
satisfactory educational and tax collection and distri- 
bution setup. Under those circumstances it seems en- 
tirely possible that Wisconsin can finance all its build- 
ing needs alone without Federal help. 

The constitutional debt limit on local borrowing has 
been a serious obstacle to building in many districts. 
This has limited a school district’s borrowing capacity 
to 5% of its assessed valuation, which was in many 
cases only half, or less, of its true, or equalized, value. 
However in April, 1955, a statewide referendum 
approved a change to 5% of the State equalized valua- 
tion. Consequently almost any school system of justi- 
fiable size can now build at least medium quality build- 
ings when the need so indicates. The city and union 
high school and the larger common school districts 
benefitted from this change immensely. 

The State Department of Public Instruction has 
stated that the Wisconsin school building program is 
not only keeping pace with current needs but is also 
reducing the backlog created by the factors mentioned 
earlier in this section. Building plans of school districts 
thruout the State indicate that Wisconsin should have 
its school housing problem under complete control by 
1965. 

Some communities in Wisconsin definitely do not 
have the resources to furnish adequately the number 
of classrooms needed at a minimum construction stand- 
ard. For these districts some type of State assistance 
for capital outlay should be made available. 


18% borrowing capacity in cities for all bonding purposes. 


ESTIMATED NEED FOR CLASSROOMS 
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Editor's Note: After 1955 the chart is based on the assump- 
tion that the estimated number of classrooms will be built. 
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PART II 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. How many classrooms will Wisconsin need by 1965? 

a. The minimum number just to take care of increased 

enrollments by then is 4,975 classrooms. 1,000 more 

will be required for obsolescence, reorganization, shifting 

population, etc., making a total of 5,975 classrooms 
needed in Wisconsin by 1965. 


2. Where will these classrooms be needed? 


a. The large cities have the greatest need. Milwaukee must 
build the most in the shortest time. The suburbs are 
next in line in classroom needs. 

3. Why does Wisconsin need new school buildings? 

a. Because of rapidly increasing enrollments. 

b. An accumulated backlog caused by the depression, 
World War II, and a period of waiting for lower prices 
and Federal aid after World War II. 

c. Acceptance of new curriculum changes which require 
new and more facilities. 

d. Others include a lower pupil-teacher ratio, reorganiza- 
tion, shifting population and desire for better education 
programs. 


4, What kind of standards should be required for 
school buildings? 


a. Minimum construction standards should be required by 
the State. These should be at least of medium quality, 
i.e., ordinary construction using permanent exterior fin- 
ishes, good interior finishes, most durable materials at 
critical points only, and good mechanical equipment but 
somewhat streamlined. 


5. Can enough adequate classrooms be financed by the 
state of Wisconsin? 


a. The Study Committee feels the State can do the job 
alone. On this point the Finance Study Committee 
agrees. 

b. This conclusion is dependent upon the State making 
the optimum use of available resources which in them- 
selves are adequate. 

c. The recent constitutional change allowing borrowing to 
be based on equalized instead of assessed valuation is 
a tremendous help to school districts in meeting their 
building needs, especially the city districts. 

d. State assistance is needed by some of the poorer districts 
where school age children abound to a greater extent 
than financial ability. 

6. In general. 

a. New methods and new concepts in education call for 
the continual improvement of existing plants and antici- 
pated future construction; the job is never finished. 

b. To date most school districts in Wisconsin have done 
a splendid job in providing school buildings commen- 
surate with local needs. 

c. While some children (a very small number) are housed 
in temporary quarters, there are no known cases of 
half-time sessions. (Note—1955-56 reveals the develop- 
ment of a few double sessions). 

d. Education is a definite 13 year formal program, and a 
general lifetime program, and buildings must be related 
to that concept. 


PART III 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING SCHOOL 
BUILDING NEEDS 


1. Each local community should seek to meet its 
immediate building needs and also develop continuing 
long-range plans for future anticipated facility demands. 

2. The State Department of Public Instruction should 
assist in developing minimum construction standards 
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Nearly 6,000 new classrooms wiil be needed by 1965. 


high enough to insure desirable and adequate educa- 
tional accommodations for the children. 

3. The most efficient administrative districts should 
be formed. This means, for one thing, the elimination 
of the small districts. The first goal should be to reor- 
ganize the 750 elementary districts that have less than 
15 pupils, and those high school districts with low 
enrollments. Careful study should be given to deter- 
mine an adequate and desirable high school enrollment. 
An important step furward would be the inclusion of 
all territory in Wisconsin in a high school district. 

4. A State capital outlay fund should be created to 
assist those districts unable to provide all their neces- 
sary funds. We recommend a constitutional amendment 
to permit the creation and use of such a capital outlay 
fund. 

5. The main elementary and high school construc- 
tion should be under way in advance of need as indi- 
cated by local building surveys. Particularly should 
construction be made responsive to anticipated large 
bulges in pupil enrollments. 

6. Wisconsin should attempt to do the necessary 
building job alone without Federal aid. The resources 
are present; proper utilization of them is the vital 
factor needed. 

7. Present facilities should be utilized to the utmost 
before beginning new construction. Greater use of 
school buildings and facilities should be made, espe- 
cially for adult education, evening classes, recreation 
and general civic and community purposes. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because recommendations have been made in each 
of the separate divisions of the report (teacher supply 
and demand, curriculum, school finance and school 
buildings), we shall report here only the broader rec- 
ommendations which cut across two or more of these 
divisions. ; 
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1. Because our report for education in Wisconsin is 
generally optimistic, we think that certain symptoms 
pointing to educational problems not yet very acute, 
should be mentioned. As long as there are one or more 
instances of double sessions, as long as we have close 
to 2,000 permit teachers, as long as pupils are being 
taught in sub-standard classrooms, we must not be 
complacent. We must not for a moment forget that 
Wisconsin may during the next decade experience 
much more of strain on her resources than she has yet 
known. 


2. Because educational problems are increasing in 
size and complexity, we feel that more careful and 
more advanced planning will have to be done. The 
increased demand on tax funds by all services will 
call for looking ahead to reduce costs and waste. For 
example, cities should anticipate the need for school 
buildings and sites long in advance of need in order 
to get large and suitable areas on which to erect future 
school buildings. 


3. Advanced planning in education will involve more 
of the people of a community thereby putting a pre- 
mium on the organization of more citizens committees 
to work with boards of education and _ professional 
workers. 


4. As education expands, the profession will need 
to recognize that not all of the experts in school affairs 
can be found within the profession. School building, 
school finance, school law, to mention just a few will 
draw increasingly on specialists trained outside the 
educational profession. A more careful delineation of 
the relation between the generalist and the expert will 
need to be worked out. 

5. Education in Wisconsin will demand an increas- 
ingly better trained and educated profession. While 
the raising of the standards of a profession is largely 
the profession’s responsibility, there will be a need for 
important contributions to higher standards by laymen. 
Recognition of the important role played by teachers 
in our democratic society cannot be over-emphasized. 
Thru cooperative action by teachers and laymen, much 
can be accomplished in the development of high stand- 
ards which will ultimately lead to a well-earned com- 
munity and professional status. 

6. It is very encouraging to note the awakening of 
non-professional groups to the importance of educa- 
tion. The close relation between job success and edu- 
cational preparation is being increasingly felt. Good 
schools mean higher incomes and higher standards of 
living. Higher standards of living stimulate the pro- 
duction of more goods and services. So far, the pro- 
duction of material goods has far outstripped the devel- 
opment of social and educational services. It is to be 
hoped that more thought will be given to bring about 
a better balance between social and educational serv- 
ices and material goods. 

7. Wisconsin believes in equality of educational 
opportunity. This equality does not for us mean the 
same education for everyone. It means rather the giv- 
ing to each individual the best education for him. 
This means taking the individual as we find him and 
helping him to go where, with help, he is able to go. 
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As Wisconsin citizens advance in social sensitivity, they 
will be interested in seeing that equality in education 
becomes more of a fact. We recommend that study 
committees of laymen and professional workers make 
a realistic appraisal of how far boys and girls in Wis- 
consin now have equality of educational opportunity. 
8. The reorganization of Wisconsin school districts 
into larger and more efficient administrative units is 
moving at an increased tempo. We recommend that 
every reasonable effort be made to help reorganiza- 
tion of school districts wherever it will provide better 
education for Wisconsin boys and girls. In providing 
educational opportunities for children in our State 
approximately 52% of the State’s area is outside a high 
school district. The effectiveness of the administrative 
unit would be greatly enhanced if all territory in Wis- 
consin were placed in an operating high school unit. 
9. We believe that the citizens of Wisconsin com- 
pare favorably with other states in their desire to have 
a good modern educational system, one which will 








. reorganize high school districts with low enrollment. 


meet the present and future needs of their children. 
Unless, however, Wisconsin citizens realize fully what 
such an educational system will cost and how the money 
may be obtained, the desire will not be realized. We 
feel, therefore, that we should underline the necessity 
for a careful study of the finance section of this report 
and its specific recommendations. In the problems 
studied, the financial implications extended into all of 
the areas discussed, and an ever re-occurring concern 
for the heavy load which educational costs and other 
governmental services placed upon the local property 
tax was evident. The local property tax is burdened 
(82.3%) to a marked degree, because the per cent of 
current operating costs financed by the State support 
program represented a State average of 16.2% (1953- 
54). In order to reduce the local property tax burden 
greater State support should be provided. The State 
government should increase its base of support to 
approximately 40% of the total current costs.excluding 
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capital outlay and debt service of public elementary 
and secondary education. 

10. The Wisconsin White H use Conference has 
revealed and reinforced the idea that continuous study 
on State and local levels is essential. Though the par- 
ticular nature of the problem or question may change, 
the underlying need for wide study and discussion 
remains. This study and discussion may take the fol- 
lowing forms: 

a. Better communication among board members, the pro- 
fession and the interested public. 

b. More active participation by laymen, especially in their 
special fields of competence. 

c. More leadership by educators in conducting effective 
public relations programs. 

d. Types of group organization at State and local levels 
should be stimulated which will maintain a continuous 
inventory of educational progress in Wisconsin. 


11. Since the recent legislative action in 1955 passed 
a resolution to assist in the implementation of the find- 
ings of the Wisconsin Conference on Education every 
effort should be made to provide the committee so 
created with information, data and support. 


12. Since many questions arose during the Wiscon- 
sin White House Conference study which called for 
further study and information, it is recommended that 
competent persons be granted time and funds to con- 
duct necessary research into unanswered important 
educational questions and problems. 

13. Barriers such as unrealistic debt limitations have 
made it difficult for school districts with resources to 
solve their building needs. Other states may well follow 
the decision made thru legislative action and referen- 
dum in Wisconsin in 1955, when the constitutional 
change was approved to permit local school districts to 
place their bonding limitation on 5% of the equalized 
valuation of taxable property instead of the assessed 
valuation 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The Wisconsin Conference on Education represented 
a very conscious and direct emphasis upon the laymen 
responsibility in meeting the educational problems in 
our State. It is apparent that a real awareness relative 
to the pressing problems has been viewed too gener- 
ally from a local point of concern. While such a view- 
point is important, it is equally important for educators 
and laymen to note the problems on State as well as 
the national levels. The bringing together of interested 
persons whose problems were real serves in a convinc- 
ing manner to impress others whose concept of the 
need may have been unrealistic and fragmentary. Short- 
ages always become more dramatic when one comes 
face to face with the reality, and such an exchange of 
experience can bring understanding and appreciation 
of the important issues in Wisconsin education. 

What has been approached in a piece-meal and indi- 
vidual fashion now is given some unity and strength, 
in that people working together toward common goals 
can do much that individually appears to be a very 
frustrating experience. The wholesome attitude and 


« 18% in cities for all tax bonding purposes. 
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constructive spirit of inquiry displayed by the partici- 
pants in the many committee and workshop activities 
speaks well for the future of education in Wisconsin. 
The cooperative and democratic nature of the Wiscon- 
sin study represents a fundamental aspect of our way 
of life. It is true that not all people agree on all matters 
pertaining to education, but the right of individuals to 
express and respectfully consider the varying points of 
view is the challenge which any self-respecting indi- 
vidual, community, state or nation holds dear. 

The Wisconsin program presented an opportunity to 
identify and re-identify the pressing educational needs, 
and upon this recognition the supporting data which 
would ultimately make possible realistic and construc- 
tive recommendations for future action. We are not as 
good, educationally, as we would like to be in our state; 
however, the issues are clarified and the road ahead has 
more definite signposts to insure forward progress. 
With a firm conviction supported by sound evidence, 
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Wisconsin believes in equality of educational opportunity. 


our goals, while difficult to attain, appear less elusive. 
We see in the not too distant future educational offer- 
ings meeting the needs of all Wisconsin children, youth 
and adults, who are taught by well-qualified and ade- 
quately paid personnel, who are housed in adequate 
buildings and facilities, and liberally supported by a 
financial structure which is equitable, adequate and 
reasonable. 


WHAT NOW? 


The ground or spade work has been carried out; 
plans of action state- and community-wide represent 
the next step. While over 4,000 interested citizens have 
directly participated in the initial phase of the Wiscon- 
sin Conference on Education, greater participation is 
desired. The task ahead involves even greater partici- 
pation by the citizens of our state, and the degree to 
which such a role is accepted will Wisconsin’s hope 
be realized. You have a responsibility which cannot be 
avoided. ; 
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Look, Jane. 


or 
4 *, Took, Dick. 


2™ o funny Sally. 


Sally. 


> 


Learning to read involves a complex of skills 
which each child must acquire in terms of his own 


physical, emotional and intellectual make-up. 


If Johnny Can’t Read... 


HOW Can Parents Help? 


EACHERS of reading are un- 

der fire today. Recently, books 
have echoed the complaint that chil- 
dren are not being taught to read; 
newspapers have taken up the hue 
and cry; people unacquainted with 
problems of education have become 
oracles. 

I should like to calm the troubled 
waters somewhat by discussing the 
kind of program that the majority 
of teachers follow today in teach- 
ing reading, and then I should like 
to propose several ways by which 
parents may help their children gain 
in reading and living skills. 


CHARLES B. HUELSMAN, JR. 


Teachers use four different ap- 
proaches in teaching children to 
read. These operate together rather 
than independently, and any teacher 
or system omitting one or more of 
these basic approaches is failing to 
use the total technique strength that 
is available for teaching children to 
read. Parents who want to help their 
children with reading must, of 
course, have an understanding of 
these techniques. 


1. Basic Reader Approach 


Basic readers are graded textbooks 
in reading. They begin at the most 





elementary level (pre-primers) and 
increase in difficulty year by year. 
In constructing a series of readers, 
authors, teachers and publishers co- 
ordinate their efforts to produce a 
good tool. They define the complex 


of skills called reading; they organ- . 


ize these skills so that the child 
comes in contact with all of the 
skills in a natural way, and they pro- 
vide suitable reviews so that the 
child has repeated practice in per- 


Dr. Huelsman is Associate Professor of 
Education and Director of the Educa- 
tional Clinic, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 
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forming the skill. This helps the 
child retain and consolidate what he 
Jearns. 

A basic series of reading texts is 
organized with meticulous care, giv- 
ing maximum consideration to what 
research has discovered about the 
processes involved in learning to 
read. Generally, a group of persons 
trained in the knowledge and tech- 
nique of teaching reading, cooper- 
ate to design, write, tryout and pub- 
lish basic readers. 

Today, such readers constitute an 
eclectic approach to the problem of 
teaching children to read, Educators 
and publishers recognize that all 
children do not learn in the same 
way. Instead of presenting reading 
exclusively as phonic or as visual 
learning, the two methods are com- 
bined. This gives every child a max- 
imum opportunity to learn to read. 

Auditory and visual methods of 
learning to read are, at the same 
time, ways of learning and sets of 
skills. In visual methods the teacher 
helps the child to see the character- 
istic demarcations of words and in 
this fashion remember words as 
units. The outline of the word 
(made up of short letters, tall let- 
ters, and letters that extend below 
the line), the length of the word, 
and the appearance of the inside of 
the word are useful in enabling the 
child to recognize a word. 

Phonic methods emphasize the 
retention of the sounds that the let- 
ters signal. The child is taught to 
recall the sounds of the letters and 
to put them together into words. 
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Fortunately, most words are regular 
phonetically; however, there are a 
sufficient number of irregular words 
in English to make it very confus- 
ing if a child is taught exclusively 
by a phonic method. 

One of the arguments presented to 
the public today is that the teacher 
of reading does not teach phonics. 
On this point I must argue that the 
critics are misinformed. Today’s 
teacher organizes phonic learnings 
into the process of learning to read. 
She does not present phonics as a 
separate subject but rather integrates 
it into this series of skills as a child 
learns to read. For this reason many 
children use phonics in their read- 
ing but are not able to verbalize the 
process. 

In teaching children to read by 
means of basic readers, teachers 
have available a complete series of 
learning tasks that are organized 
progressively from easy to difficult. 
The material is presented in a va- 
riety of ways so that children have 
maximum opportunity to learn. Few 
teachers, however, use a basic text- 
book exclusively. Most of them are 
also concerned with three other ap- 
proaches to the problem of teaching 
children to read. 


2. Diagnostic Approach 

‘The teacher, in working with an 
individual child, notes his specific 
strengths and weaknesses and _at- 
tempts to use the strengths in over- 
coming the weaknesses. For exam- 
ple, in helping a child to learn to 
read, the teacher is careful to note 


A child may learn much about reading but 
he can not be truly proficient 


until he learns to read. 


Article and photos from 
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which words the child finds difficult. 
Added practice in recognizing these 
words is given to the child. For ex- 
ample, in noting that a child is hav- 
ing difficulty with an -ly suffix or 
an -ed ending, or with the base word 
cry, or with the difference between 
them and then, the teacher is using 
a diagnostic approach, and she will 
spend additional time on these spe- 
cific problems with these specific 
children. Many teachers skip parts 
of the basic texts with certain chil- 
dren because, by diagnosis, they 
have discovered that those children 
do not need that particular part of 
the instruction. Similary, the teacher 
selects other activities that are sug- 
gested in the textbooks but she does 
not ask every child to do all of them. 
Such is the method of the diagnostic 
approach. 


This method may become increas- 
ingly difficult for teachers as the 
size of the class increases beyond 25 
—if there are many children who 
need diagnostic instruction; classes 
of 60 or 70 make this kind of teach- 
ing impossible. Whenever teachers 
are plagued with classes of this size, 
the number of children who must 
be classified as disabled readers 
increases. 


3. Content Approach 


It seems reasonable that a child 
who is reading in science or in so- 
cial studies or who is searching for 
information in an almanac or an en- 
cyclopedia is also acquiring skill in 
reading. The modern teacher takes 
advantage of opportunities such as 
these. She helps children to recog- 
nize their purposes in reading, to 
learn how to search for information, 
to acquire an understanding of the 
various tools of learning, to note the 
way ideas are organized and to use 
this organization to remember rele- 
vant information. All of these skills 
are taught initially in the basic read- 
ers and have been considered in di- 
agnosing children’s abilities and in- 
abilities. By explaining and pointing 
out again as the child searches for 
specific content, the teacher finds 
potent opportunities to reinforce 
learning and to extend the child’s 
skills. 

In learning to read better while 
he studies, the child grows in read- 
ing ability. He is something like a 
young man learning to drive a car— 
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who learns about the car and the 
task of driving it from books and ob- 
servation and then actually drives 
it. He has not learned to drive until 
he has driven. Similarly, a child may 
learn much about reading but he 
can not be truly proficient until he 
reads to learn. 


4, Recreational Approach 


The purposes of reading for rec- 
reation are quite different from 
those of reading for content, and 
the skills required are different. For 
example, in reading for fun, the 
child wishes to follow the thread of 
the story, to identify himself with 
the characters, to understand gener- 
alities and feelings rather than to 
gain specific information. Children 
usually read faster when they read 
for entertainment than they do when 
they study. 

Up to this point, we have at- 
tempted to emphasize the breadth of 
the task of helping children to read. 
Reading is a complexity of skills. 
Teachers of reading need a broad 
understanding of the nature of the 
reading process and the nature of 
the child who is learning to read. In 
order to help the child who is learn- 
ing to read, the teacher uses a series 
of learning activities organized in a 
basic reader, diagnoses the difficul- 
ties in learning faced by the child, 
and fosters learning thru study-type 
reading and thru reading for fun. 


EIGHT POINTS FOR PARENTS 


Keeping these teaching methods 
in mind, let us discuss how parents 
(if they are not to teach phonics! ) 
may help their children in school. I 
shall propose eight ways that will 
help toward this goal. 


1. Cooperating with Teachers 


It is better for the child if the 
parents and the teacher agree on 
what to do to help him. We are all 
acquainted with the child who plays 
father against mother so that he can 
achieve his own goal. Many children 
play teacher against parents in or- 
der to do the same thing. When the 
teacher and parent meet and decide 
on a cooperative program for the 
child, the situation becomes much 
smoother and much better for all 
concerned. If parents and teachers 
become acquainted with one an- 
other; if they agree to agree—to dis- 
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cuss and to decide upon mutual ac- 
tion, the way is open for all to act 
in the best interest of the child. Were 
this to happen overnight, the teacher 
would be convinced that the mil- 
lenium had arrived and I’m sure the 
parents would too. The children 
would feel more secure in the learn- 
ing situation and would be better 
oriented, psychologically, toward 
learning. Agreement between teach- 
ers and parents is the first way to 
help the child in school. 


2. Promoting Children’s Verbal 
Experiences 


Parents can help by promoting 
children’s verbal experiences. This 
means going places with children 
and talking about the experiences, 


Children are 
encouraged to 


read aloud. 
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what was seen, heard and felt on 
these occasions. Even more, it means 
giving children the opportunity to 
talk about what happened. Teach- 
ers realize the value that is attached 
to such discussions, and it is the 
good teacher who listens more than 
she talks. Even under optimum cir- 
cumstances the teacher cannot give 
each child sufficient time to talk. 
Thus, the home is the only place 
where the child has adequate oppor- 
tunity to learn thru _verbalizing. 
When adults listen to children’s ex- 
periences, the child’s language abil- 
ity grows. Children with adequate 
language background find it easier 
to learn to read. A second sugges- 
tion, then, is that parents spend time 
with their children—taking trips, 
having experiences and talking about 
them. 


3. Helping Children Bear 

Responsibilities 

As parents, we must help children 
learn to bear responsibilities. I know 
of a nine-year-old boy who was hav- 
ing difficulty learning to read. His 
mother insisted upon dressing him 
and walking with him to and from 
school. This boy did not feel respon- 
sible for any ordinary, everyday 
activities and he felt no responsibil- 
ity for learning to read. He didn't 
learn to read until his mother learned 
how to permit him to carry his own 
responsibilities. This sort of dilemma 
is not restricted to nine-year-olds. 
We even see the effects of inability 
to carry responsibility on the part of 
college students. Naturally, we must 
not expect children to be responsi- 





ble before they have been taught to 
do so. We must exercise some re- 
straint in expecting this kind of 
learning. The apron string must be 
severed gradually. A child who has 
been taught no responsibility for his 
own actions will not learn other 
things easily. A child who carries the 
responsibility for his learning feels 
success when he is successful and 
feels failure when he has failed. 
This child is able to learn to read; 


he is behaving in a realistic fashion - 


toward the world. 


4, Surrounding Children with Books 


Children should be surrounded 
with books at home as well as at 
school. School boards should, ideally, 
spend a great deal of money on 
books for children. Some _ boards, 
however, do not recognize the neces- 
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sity for a large quantity of books and 
it is up to the home to make up the 
deficiency, at least in part. Of course, 
there is an economic factor for par- 
ents as well as for school boards; 
but most parents will purchase as 
many good books as their budget 
will allow. The degree to which par- 
ents esteem their own books is re- 
flected in the way children feel 
about their books and in the way 
they learn to read. Parents can help 
by stimulating boards of education 
to spend money for library books 
and by promoting the sale and pur- 
chase of books for home and school 


* use. 


5. Reading to Children 


Children should be read to, even 
after they begin to read for them- 
selves. This is a sharing of experi- 
ences between child and parent. 
Furthermore, what is read can be 
talked about and this will further 
general language skills. When expe- 
riences are made mutual in this 
fashion, children will enjoy being 
read to from books which are writ- 
ten in words beyond their reading 
ability but which portray activities 
and ideas which they are able to 
understand. 


6. Cooperating with School Doctors 
‘and Psychologists 


Most parents want to cooperate 
fully with school doctors and nurses 
and with reading clinicians when 
they recommend examinations of 
hearing, vision, or other physical or 
psychological factors. The child with 
physical disabilities must compen- 
sate for them if he is to learn. Such 
difficulties should be eliminated if 
possible. School people have a tend- 
ency to over-refer; that is, they may 
send a parent and a child for one 
examination or another and the re- 
sults may show that such procedure 
was unwarranted. It is better, how- 
ever, to request a needless examina- 
tion than to run the risk of not hav- 
ing an examination that is needed. 
Parents should be pleased rather 
than disturbed if the school takes 
enough interest in their child to rec- 
ommend an examination, even 
though it might turn out to be un- 
necessary. 


7. Caring for Child’s Physical Needs 


The body is the mechanism that 
permits learning. It must be taken 
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care of in terms of prevention of dis- 
ease and in terms of care when dis- 
eases strike. It also must be cared 
for in terms of maintenance of ade- 
quate bodily functions. Rest is re- 
quired for this. Some children would 
watch television until 12 o'clock ev- 
ery night if they were permitted to 
do so. I am acquainted with a few 
children who do this, and it seems 
strange to me that they are able to 
learn anything in school. They are 
so tired that they find it difficult to 
attend to what they are supposed to 
be learning. Televiewing and other 
activities can be planned in such a 
fashion that children will get the 
rest they need. 


8. Encouraging Child to Read Aloud 


Many teachers ask children to 
take books home to read aloud to 
their parents. This is usually done so 
that parents may share in the child’s 
success in having accomplished a re- 
warding task. As a rule, it is not done 
so that the parents may teach the 
child to read. All parents should find 
time to listen to their child read and 
to praise his accomplishments. This 
does much more good than a whole 
semester of phonics. 


Parents will assist children in 
learning to read if they attempt to 
understand what the school is do- 
ing, if they give the child many op- 
portunities for verbal experience, if 
they help the child to grow in abil- 
ity to carry responsibilities, and if 
they keep: him healthy and rested. 
And, as a teacher, I won't object if 
parents tell school board members 
that they as taxpayers would sup- 
port larger libraries and a smaller 
number of children per classroom. 


AN OUNCE OF FLESCH 


Recent emphasis in the press on 
the so-called failure to teach phonics 
rests upon both lack of information 
and upon misinformation. As we 
have seen, modern methods of teach- 
ing reading do utilize phonics—but 
not exclusively. Today reading is 
taught with emphasis on meaning 
rather than word recognition. 

Early last spring the book, Why 
Johnny Can't Read, appeared with 
its criticism of today’s teachers of 
reading. In this book Rudolph 
Flesch bases his criticism principally 
on his experience in teaching read- 
ing to his daughter and a student, 


Johnny. He became “expert” in the 
teaching of reading by teaching two 
children to read. A professional ana- 
lytic report of the Flesch book con- 
firms my judgment and that of many 
other educators. 

The Flesch book has a number of 
wrong generalizations running thru it, it 
abounds in specific errors, and it distorts 
or misrepresents the views of people who 
have been doing research in the field of 
reading instructions. . . . There is no evi- 
dence that the methods suggested by 
Flesch is an efficient method for either 
parents or teachers. 


The book cannot be accepted by pro- 
fessional people because it attempts to 
substitute an individual’s “thinkpiece” for 
the research study of many scholars over 
the years. . . . Most parents would not 
accept an unorthodox medicine for their 
children when the medical profession gen- 
erally disapproves it, but that is what 
Flesch is advising in terms of educational 
treatment... . 


Before considering Mr. Flesch’s 
ideas, it would be well to analyze 
his terms. Mr. Flesch is talking about 
reading; I am talking about reading. 
Do we mean the same thing by the 
word “reading”? Here is a quotation 
from Why Johnny Can't Read (page 
23): 

Many years ago, when I was about 15, 
I took a semester’s course in Czech; I 
have since forgotten everything about the 
language itself, but I still remember how 
the letters are pronounced, plus the sim- 
ple rule that all words have the accent on 
the first syllable. Armed with this knowl- 
edge, I once surprised a native of Prague 
by reading aloud from a Czech news- 
paper. “Oh, you know Czech?” he asked. 
“No, I don’t understand a word of it,” I 
answered. “I can only read it.” 


This statement seems to reveal 
how Mr. Flesch defines reading. To 
him reading is the art of translating 
the printed symbol into the spoken 
symbol; there need be no under- 
standing or comprehension entailed 
in reading. To me, the translation of 
the printed symbol to the spoken 
symbol is but a minor part of the act 
of reading; reading is, basically, com- 
prehension—understanding what an 
author has to say. 


I know that few parents would 
wish their children to learn only to 
translate the printed symbol into the 
spoken word without thinking about 
it, but this is the danger involved in 
using Mr. Flesch’s system or any of 


1 Johnny Can Read, Field Service Leaf- 
let No. 5, University of California, De- 
partment of Education,. Field Service 
Center. 
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the three systems recommended by 
him in teaching children to read. To 
parents who wish their children to 
comprehend what they read, I 
strongly recommend the use of some 
other system. 

If Mr. Flesch, before his book was 
written, had explored the history of 
the teaching of reading in the United 
States, he would have found that, in 
the late nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century, the program 
of teaching reading by phonic meth- 
ods was general thru the United 
States. Eventually, there was a de- 
cided negative reaction to that 
method because, first, it made the 
act of learning to read devoid of 
comprehension and, secondly, it 
made it impossible for a person to 
learn to read if it was difficult for 
him to read thru the phonic method. 
Consequently, in the 1920's, there 
was a reaction against phonics, and 
a generation of children were taught 
to read by sight methods without 
phonics. This meant that those chil- 
dren who could not learn to read by 
means of exclusively sight methods 
did not learn. Remedial reading, 
which in its early stages emphasizes 
phonics, came into being in an effort 
to teach such children. Fortunately 
for us and our children, current 
methods of teaching reading utilize 
both visual and phonic procedures. 


Comparison of Methods 


In his Chapter V, Mr. Flesch re- 
views much of the research that 
compares the phonic and the non- 
phonic methods. He “gleefully” 
points out the supposed superiority 
of the phonic method. The test re- 
sults demonstrate greater learning 
for the phonic-taught groups. This is 
fortunately true (as far as the tests 
that were used go) but to interpret 
these findings we need only to look 
at the tests used in the research. 
Like most first and second grade 
tests, they are primarily tests of 
word-recognition skills. This means 
that phonic methods of teaching 
help children to acquire wide rec- 
ognition vocabularies in the primary 
grades. Mr. Flesch says that this is 
reading. I say that reading is more 
than recognition of words and that 
the exclusive use of phonic methods 
tends to distort a child’s reading 
skills. One might say that his skills 
develop with one leg shorter than 
the other. 


Mr. Flesch illustrates Chapter IX 
profusely with examples of teaching 
reading phonetically—even to the 
use of the Bloomfield technique. In 
each example he tells how well the 


children read—aloud—not silently. 
He says, “They read fluently, with 
natural intonation, and with much 
understanding and enjoyment.” One 
cannot help wondering if Mr. Flesch 
means that they were reading Eng- 
lish in the same fashion that Mr. 
Flesch read Czech to his Prague 
friend? 


Influence of Library 


Mr. Flesch also points out one 
school where test scores indicated 
that sixth graders were scoring at 
the seventh-grade level. He also says 
that the school board over a period 
of years has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $5 to $8 a child per year for 
library books. I wonder if the chil- 
dren would have done even better 
had they used the library books 
without the phonics. In two schools, 
where I worked with teachers, the 
sixth graders regularly scored at the 
eight-grade level. In both cases there 
was a large branch of the public 
library within two blocks of the 
school. We made use of many library 
books and, without particularly em- 
phasizing phonics in the primary 
grades, the children made a two-year 
gain in reading ability over what 
might have been expected normally. 


Mr. Flesch compares the Ameri- 
can system with systems in use in 
his native Europe—quite unfavor- 
ably. I doubt that he understands 
some of the real differences between 
American schools and those of 
Europe. Educators in the United 
States have as their goal, equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all. De- 
spite present inequalities, we are 
progressing toward this goal and 
have been for many years. Such a 
goal is far from the ken of most 
Europeans today. Twelve or thirteen 
years of common schooling is un- 
heard of and undreamed of in most 
countries. 

Since Mr. Flesch’s background is 
mainly in “traditional” education, it 
is no wonder that he fails to see mod- 
ern teaching in America as an ex- 
pression of democracy in action. 

I hope that Mr. Flesch’s restricted 
and misguided observations of Amer- 
ican education do not lead us into 


errors. Why Johnny Can't Read con- 
tains much misinformation and re- 
veals a lack of significant, real in- 
formation. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, March 2, 1956 
SUMMARY 


Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to sponsor a series of meet- 
ings for Presidents of Locals this 
spring and fall. 

Voted to allow expenses to the 
WEA representative for attending 
meetings of the Wisconsin State 
School Health Council. 

Agreed to cooperate with the 
Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation in an exchange of ideas and 
plans with other sectional associa- 
tions at an exploratory meeting and 
allow WEA representatives from the 
Executive Committee to attend such 
a meeting. 

Voted to place FTA work in the 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Committee. 

Authorized payment of round trip 
coach fare and $90 expenses to the 
President of the State Association 
of College FTA Chapters to attend 
the NEA convention at Portiand. 

The President agreed to appoint 
an NEA Centennial Committee with 
the President-Elect on the Commit- 
tee. 

H. C. WEeINtIck 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
March 1, 1956 


Balance Feb. 1 ........ $ 83,343.58 
eee 1,536.33 
$ 84,879.91 
Expenditures .......... 10,702.96 
Balance Mar. 1 ....... $ 74,176.95 
Other Accounts 
Bonds—par value .... 127,000.00 
Life Membership 
PRE ba eekes vavnus 3,000.26 
Retirement Reserve 
ND chins beeen’ 735.92 
$130,736.18 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
April 1956 
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The author in the Roman Forum. In the background, the curved struc- 
ture is the rostra from which the Roman orators spoke. The large 
building is the Senate House of ancient Rome. 


HAT is the place of Latin in 

the modern high school cur- 
riculum? The results of a question- 
naire recently circulated by the 
American Philological Association 
among Wisconsin high-school Latin 
teachers reopen this perennial ques- 
tion. 

The questionnaire itself shows 
that Latin as an elective for the first 
two years of high school is in healthy 
condition, though the enrollment for 
the last two years is too small to 
remedy the shortage of Latin teach- 
ers which demand for the subject 
will bring. The demand will result 
from two facts: 1. that more and 
more high-school seniors will be go- 
ing on to college (49.7%, nation- 
wide, now do so), and Latin is a 
“college subject”; and 2. that sheer 
increase in high school population 
will make the teacher shortage acute 
in all subjects in the coming decade. 

The results of the questionnaire 
and the recommendations made are 
available to those interested from 
the author of this article; only the 
high points need to be touched on 
here. The survey shows, for exam- 
ple, that size of sections is too large 
for efficient language teaching; that 
Wisconsin teachers have an unusu- 
ally good liberal arts background 
and high morale; that most of them 
teach Latin in combination with 
some other subject, usually English; 
that they value their experience in 
practice teaching, but doubt the 
usefulness of other courses in edu- 


‘cation; that they use audio-visual 
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aids rather as a relief and change of 
pace than as an integral part of 
classroom teaching. 


“Hard” Subjects 


But the central interest of the sur- 
vey lies, as I have said, in the focus 
it puts upon the place of Latin in 
the modern high school curriculum. 
The case for Latin obviously stands 
or falls with the case for the other 
so-called “hard” or “academic” sub- 
jects, which will be more and more 
in demand as more attention is paid 
to the gifted child, and as more and 
more students go on to college. Some 
“hard” subjects fare worse than Latin 
in enrollment: only 4% of Wisconsin 
youngsters, for example, are enrolled 
in physics courses, which seems to 
me to be a sorry set of statistics for 
an Atomic Age. 

In this connection the comments 
of teachers on the reasons why stu- 
dents do not take “hard” subjects 
may be of -interest, the chief reason 
is precisely that the subject is “hard”. 
Though modern teaching techniques, 
especially in combination with 
audio-visual aids, now reduce 
sharply the gerund-grinding of a 
generation ago, there is no question 
that Latin, in common with mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, de- 
mands of the student a higher de- 
gree of concentration, and a greater 
mental accuracy, than some other 
subjects. It is only fair to face the 
question what the student may get 
in return for his hard work. 


Latin 


in the 


Modern 
Curriculum 


Paul MacKendrick 


Case for Latin 


The classical arguments for Latin 
can, it seems to me, be reduced to 
five, four of which, for what they are 
worth, can be made also for other 
subjects, especially English and mod- 
ern foreign languages. First, it is 
argued that it produces the ability 
to read Latin, years afterward, as a 
tool or for enjoyment. Subsidiary 
here is the ability to recognize Latin 
roots in technical terms; there is also 
the alleged improvement that Latin 
brings in English vocabulary, spell- 
ing and grammar, and there is the 
satisfaction, even, of being able to 
recognize Latin tags and quotations. 
Obviously, most of these ends can 
be attained equally well by the study 
of modern languages (including 
English), and by special courses for 
scientists in the jargon of their fields. 
I leave the satisfaction of recogniz- 
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ing Latin tags to those who enjoy 
this harmless pleasure (as I do), rec- 
ognizing that curriculum planners 
have weightier matters on_ their 
minds. 


A second argument for Latin is 
that it develops powers of thought 
and expression by means of transla- 
tion, which is alleged to develop 
powers of concentration, orderly 
thought, accuracy and abstract rea- 
soning. This argument reopens the 
old question of transfer of training, 
a point which has always been moot. 
(I cannot, however, follow the rea- 
soning which, departing from the 
dubiousness of the transfer-of-train- 
ing argument, proceeds to set up 
courses in fly-tieing for credit. I 
hasten to add that such a course does 
not to my knowledge exist in Wis- 
consin schools.) But even if the ar- 
gument from transfer of training is 
sound, the alleged advantages could 
be acquired in other places than in 
the Latin class, especially in mathe- 
matics. 

Thirdly, Latin is alleged to be a 
help in acquiring Romance _lan- 
guages. Certainly two years of Latin 
will make two following years of 
French or Spanish easier, but the 
argument can easily be twisted to 
make it seem analogous to the 
familiar argument in favor of beat- 
ing your head against a wall on the 
ground that it feels so good when 
you stop. And it works both ways: 
two years of French or Spanish will 
make Latin easier, too, and four 
years of any one language will lead 
most quickly of all to facility. 

Fourthly, Latin is said to breed in 
its students the capacity to appre- 
ciate literature, both in Latin and in 
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THE PANTHEON 


The Roman Pantheon 
was built by Hadrian 
about A.D. 120. 

The portico of 
Corinthian columns 
may have been built 
by Agrippa about 
B.C. 25. 


other languages; to train taste and a 
feeling for style, as well as a ready 
appreciation of mythological allu- 
sions. Perhaps this argument would 
be better borne out by the observed 
facts if students took four years of 
Latin instead of two; as it is, hardly 
have they emerged from the gram- 
matical morass than they drop the 
subject forever, and the pleasures 
that lie in Vergil and beyond are de- 
nied nowadays to all but the favored 
few. Furthermore, the study of any 
literature, including English, intelli- 
gently pursued, should certainly lead 
to the appreciation of it, so that this 
argument, too, is not sufficient in it- 
self to justify Latin in the crowded 
curriculum of a technological age. 
There remains one argument for 
Latin which seems to me to be 
unique: it is an ancient language. 
This may seem a curious boast in an 
age that prides itself on its mod- 
ernity. But even youngsters, who re- 
gard anything, including parents and 
teachers, as antiquated if it hap- 
pened before they were born, are 
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Twentieth century 
American architecture 
shows the influence 
of the early Roman. 


impressed by Roman artifacts that 
go back 2,700 years, and some stu- 
dents can be brought to see that if 
they remain ignorant of what hap- 
pened before they were born, they 
will remain always children. (The 
remark is Cicero’s, not mine.) In 
fact, Roman history is our history; 
American beginnings are in Europe, 
in Italy, in Rome, and when a high 
school sophomore reads about Caes- 
ar’s conquest of Gaul, he is reading 
about the founding of an Empire 
which brought One World to Europe 
nearly 2,000 years before the United 
Nations were conceived. 

Since “education for democracy” 
is still a catchphrase, it seems risky 
to fail to examine, preferably in the 
original, the Greek and Roman roots 
of our democracy. Democracy is a 
Greek word, and not all of our 
founding fathers were in sympathy 
with it. Their notion was that they 
were founding a Republic, and that 
is a Roman word, with interesting 
connotations not irrelevant to the 
politics of our age. I personally be- 
lieve in the pedagogical value of pre- 
senting the Romans as they often 
were, unstuffy and unstarched, but 
there is value, too, in examining the 
picture of themselves they wanted 
the world to see: as simple farming 
folk, disciples of the frugal virtues 
of “eat it up, wear it out, make it 
do”; as stern and upright doers of 
their duty, loyal to family, to coun- 
try and to gods; as responsible citi- 
zens, recognizing that privilege, if 
it is to be deserved, should bring 
with it a sense of civic responsibil- 
ity. And their analysis of the causes 
of their own decline and fall (greed, 
luxury, corruption, materialism) is 
not without its moral for our trou- 
bled time. 
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There is a certain grim comfort, 
which Latin can bring, in knowing 
that our problems are not new prob- 
lems; they have been faced? and 
sometimes solved, before. And where 
solutions have not been found, the 
story of the search for them can still 
be instructive. A Roman _philoso- 
pher, Lucretius, wrote an eloquent 
epic poem about atomic energy, 
which he believed could save the 
world; a Roman historian, Tacitus, 
wrote instructively about relations 
between East and West; a Roman 
orator, Cicero, examined closely the 
conservative and the liberal solu- 
tions to political problems which will 
be offered again in the coming cam- 
paign; a Roman emperor, Trajan, 
used the income from: public lands 
to finance a program not unlike So- 
cial Security; a Roman professor, 
Quintilian, early enunciated the too- 
little known (or experienced) truth 
that learning can be fun. 


The relevance of the then to the. 


new, the perspective which a study 
of the past can bring, seem to me to 
be the best arguments for the re- 
taining of Latin in the curriculum. 
The language is the key to a fasci- 
nating culture, directly related to 


our own. Even in a cramped two- | 
year program the dedicated and | 


well-informed teacher can present 























Students can help win 
friends and influence 


How Can Your Students 
Help with Your PR? 


FRED R. HOLT 
Member WEA Public Relations Committee 


N NEA committee on public re- 
lations says, “Public relations is 

a two-way process — laymen learn 
from teachers and teachers learn 
from laymen.” An immediate reac- 
tion to that statement would give us 
lines of communication like this: 
teacher 7 layman. Yet how much 
much more accurate it is in terms 
of most of our public relations to 


| realize that the student is the pri- 


engrossing units embracing Roman | 
history, Roman art and architecture, | 
Roman engineering and Roman law. | 
And with a four-year program the | 
opportunities for a rich and reward- | 


ing educational experience can be 
more than doubled. And only the 
four-year program can give the col- 
leges the recruits they need to meet 
the teacher shortage. It will in my 
not-unbiased opinion be a sad day 
for the Republic if Latin is allowed 
to die not for lack of students but 
for lack of teachers. 

In sum, the arguments for Latin 
are arguments as well for all the so- 
called “hard” or “academic” subjects, 
to which there will be an increasing 
return as, without neglecting the av- 
erage student, more and more is 
done for the gifted child, and as 
more and more high school students 
go on to college. And Latin has one 
unique advantage: it has deeper 
roots than most subjects, and those 
roots are the sanie as the roots of 
our Republic. Latin remains what it 
has always been, an important part 


- of education for democracy. 
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mary line of communication between 
the teacher and the layman; there- 
fore our diagram should be: 
teacher Z child Zlayman. Obvi- 
ously then, it is essential that we 
give careful thought to how our stu- 
dents can help with public relations. 

Basically, a child or student at any 
elementary or secondary level will 
be an excellent public relations agent 
if he reflects continuously a respect 
and admiration for you, his teacher. 
He will do that best if he senses a 
sincere interest by you in him and 
a complete sense of fair play in your 
dealings with all students, plus a de- 
votion to good teaching techniques. 

There are many examples in any 
size community which illustrate 
how students can directly help with 
public relations. The first grader 
brings better understanding of edu- 
cational objectives when he reveals 
the responsibility he has been given 
for a certain routine task in his room 
or on the playground. The fourth 
grader reflects a fundamental phi- 
losophy when he talks of the part 
he will play in a festival in which 


all grade students participate. The 
seventh grader helps public relations 
immensely when he appears before 
a women’s group or service club to 
explain a science project of especial 
interest to him. The freshman brings 
a new idea of school purposes when 
he explains how he took part in a 
brief presentation on moral and 
spiritual values over the public ad- 
dress system. A junior helps his par- 
ents see the practical value of good 
guidance when he indicates the time 
and trouble spent by a guidance 
counselor in finding him a part-time 
job. The senior creates sincere ap- 
preciation for the important work of 
the schools when he relates the 
thorough method used in determin- 
ing his selection as a scholarship 
award winner. 

Keeping the many beneficial re- 
sults of school life constantly before 
the public becomes every teacher's 
job. Managing carefully to keep stu- 
dents in the “public eye” without 
exploiting them in athletics, music, 
speech activities, dramatics or club 
affairs, a wise teacher can build 
poise and assurance in young people, 
giving them immense personal satis- 
faction for a job well done. 

Yes, your students can help with 
public relations in your school, es- 
pecially if they learn from you that 
it is not just what has been done, 
but how it was done, in keeping 
with good educational standards, 
that wins more friends for them, for 
you, and your school program. 
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a millions of school children 
the questions “Where should we 
eat?” and “What should we eat?” 
become a daily problem. Even for 
the millions who eat at home there 
is the eternal question “What should 
we eat?” Though foods may be 
selected which satisfy the appetite, 
there may still remain a hidden hun- 
ger for nutrients the meal has failed 
to supply. 

Though the body makes known to 
the mind its need for nourishment, 
it nevertheless remains a silent part- 
ner in the selection of food essential 
to the welfare of both body and 
mind. Thus human nutrition is un- 
der the control of the intellect, and 
whether the resulting nourishment 
turns out good or bad depends upon 
the judgment and decisions of the 
individual concerned. Too often 
food selections are made solely for 
their contributions to palatable 
pleasure. 

Body and mind are inseparable 
partners, of course; one cannot exist 
without the other. A very elemen- 
tary observation, you may say. True; 
but in our daily living we are in- 
clined to disregard this simple, fun- 
damental fact and treat body and 
mind as separate and distinct en- 
tities. Only when we experience 
some illness or exceptional emotion 
do we awaken to the full realiza- 
tion of their interdependence. Solv- 
ing a knotty mathematical problem, 
filling out income tax forms, and 
concern over the international situ- 
ation may come out second best to 
a throbbing headache, the stabbing 
pains of a bad tooth, or an attack of 
appendicitis. Conversely, emotional 
upset, worry and anxiety frequently 
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Health, physical efficiency and educational 


goals are obtained when we make the 


School Lunch Program 
Part of the Curriculum 


GORDON W. GUNDERSON 


Supervisor School Lunch Program 
State Department of Public Instruction 


result in digestive disorders and 
physical breakdown. Dr. Joseph F. 
Montague has said, “You do not get 
stomach ulcers from what you eat. 
You get ulcers from what is eating 
you.” The lesser physical ailments 
and the emotional stresses of daily 
living are hardly noticed; neverthe- 
less, they are wearing away our vital- 
ity from day to day. 


Needs of the Body 


The body needs various kinds and 
quantities of food every day for 
proper physical development, main- 
tenance and energy. Scientists have 
analyzed most foods and have 
learned their value to human nutri- 
tion. Knowing the facts about food, 
they have composed diets which 
provide the nutrients to suit our 
needs; diets on which children can 
grow and develop; diets for adults; 
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It can provide practical . 
when correlated with class work. 


and diets which provide for the spe- 
cial needs of the aged. 


The “Type A” school lunch is 
based upon a diet designed to pro- 
vide from one-third to one-half of 
the daily food requirements of 
school children. The lunch includes 
as a minimum a 2 ounce serving of 
lean meat, fish, poultry meat, or 
cheese, or 4 tablespoons of peanut 
butter, or 1 egg, or 4 cup of cooked 
dry beans, peas, or soybeans as a 
protein-rich food; one portion of 
bread; 34 cup of fruit or vegetable; 
2 teaspoons of butter; and 4 pint of 
whole milk as a beverage. Larger 
portions of these foods are gener- 
ally served to high school boys. 


It is the obligation of school lunch 
managers and cooks to prepare and 
serve these foods in a wide variety 
of attractive menus. Unless the food 
is prepared and served in such a 
way as to be desired and eaten by 
the children, very little can be ac- 
complished by the program. Rules 
of sanitation are followed not only 
in the preparation and serving of 
the lunches but in dishwashing and 
cleaning of utensils and equipment 
as well. The cooks and helpers ob- 
serve recommended rules of per- 
sonal hygiene. 


Educational Function 


Thus it is evident that the school 
lunch program is not a cafeteria or 
restaurant operation where almost 
any kind of food is available to be 
accepted or rejected without regard 
for the nutritional needs of the 
pupil. The school lunch program is 
an educational function designed to 
aid children in developing desirable 
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food habits and to provide from one- 
third to one-half of their daily nutri- 
tional requirements. 


The program is most effective 
when administrators and_ teachers 
recognize its potentialities for health 
education and other related curricu- 
lar activities. Menu planning, quan- 
tity food preparation, budgeting, 
buying, food economies, food pro- 
duction and processing, transporta- 
tion, storage, record keeping, report- 
ing, cost analyses, bacteriology, 
packaging materials and marketing 
are directly involved in the opera- 
tion of the lunch program. Thus it 
can provide excellent, practical 
learning experiences for pupils when 
correlated with class work in many 


fields. 


A home economics class in one 
of our high schools took over menu 
planning, budgeting and buying for 
the school lunch program for one 
month. From this experience they 
learned what it means to stay within 
a budget and yet provide adequate, 
nutritious meals; to buy food in con- 
tainer sizes which save both money 
and labor; to determine the number 
of ready-to-eat portions available 
from a given quantity of food “as 
purchased”; and how to apportion 
the prepared food for proper nutri- 
tional balance and “come out even.” 
Several girls who had rejected the 
school lunch in partiality for their 
favorite noon-day snack discovered 
the fallacies of such practices and 
soon became the school’s most ar- 





Several girls... 
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Good health and good food habits . . 


dent supporters of the lunch pro- 
gram. Many classes have conducted 
animal feeding experiments to dis- 
cover for themselves the validity of 
the principles of nutrition practiced 
in the lunch program. A group of 
high school boys became so alarmed 
over their dietary standards when 
they saw the effect of malnourish- 
ment of a farm animal that they en- 
rolled in the home economics course 
and took an active part in the school 
lunch planning committee to learn 
more about foods they needed for 
their own well being. Numerous “ex- 
tra credit” papers have been written 
about subjects such as “Where Does 
Powdered Milk Come From?; How 
Does Quick Freezing Preserve Cer- 


became the school’s most ardent supporters of the lunch program. 





- are the products of learning experiences. 


tain Foods?; What Makes Foods 
Spoil?;” and numerous related sub- 
jects in which the school lunch pro- 
gram was the laboratory for the 
study. 


Relationship to Physical Education 


The program’s relationship to 
physical education and athletics is 
self-evident. Physical fitness, good 
nutrition and good food habits go 
hand in hand. It is not assumed that 
an athlete will somehow, somewhere 
acquire the desired knowledge, skill 
and physical stamina to make him 
proficient in his field without specific 
information, direction and practice. 
Good health and good food habits 
are not generally attained in any dif- 
ferent manner. Whether acquired in 
or out of school, they are the prod- 
uct of learning experiences. 

We serve ourselves and our chil- 
dren well when we place adequate 
emphasis upon the first cardinal 
principle of education—health and 
physical efficiency. We are substan- 
tially the masters of our fate; how 
well we build today will determine 
how well we live tomorrow. The 
school lunch program provides mate- 
rials and tools for good building. 
Whether we use these resources to 
develop mental alertness, emotional 
stability and physical efficiency de- 
pends upon us. If isolated, the pro- 
gram can accomplish but little; if 
integrated with the school curricu- 
lum, its potentialities are unlimited. 
Why not put it to work for you? 
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We Studied French in the 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


HEN WHA, our “Wisconsin 
School of the Air” station of- 
fered a course in Conversational 
French for the school year, I en- 
rolled my third grade. It took cour- 
age for me to undertake a foreign 
language when I had absolutely no 
background myself. I felt a great 
need for the study of foreign lan- 
guages and had read a great deal 
about the new trend to start teach- 
ing foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary grades. So with a stout heart I 
started forth on the new experiment 
realizing a small dose of French 
would probably do all of us some 
good, add variety to our classroom 
activities and aid in the never end- 
ing search for new ideas to try. 
My principal, Clifford Sullivan, 
was in favor of me giving the radio 
program a trial. It was a success 
from the start with everyone in the 
class participating. The parents com- 
mented very favorably and were 
very pleased about the new venture. 
It wasn’t necessary for me to have 
a knowledge of French because the 
manual accompanying the radio pro- 
gram was excellent, but such a 
course would have been a tremen- 
dous help. I hope that in the near 
future our colleges will require ele- 
mentary teachers to take courses in 
either French or Spanish. From a 
cultural standpoint as well as for 
a preparation for teaching a foreign 
language, such a course would be 
a sensible addition to present edu- 
cational requirements for teachers. 


Language in Elementary Schools 


I worked harder than my pupils 
because they learned faster than I, 
but I realized that any achievement 
in learning a foreign language de- 
mands hard work and small doses 
over a longer period of time. For 
good psychological reasons the 
teaching of foreign languages be- 
gins in the elementary school where 
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Mrs. Irma Pratt 
Third Grade Teacher 
Mukwonago Elementary School 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin 


children love to imitate and are not 
self-conscious. 

In some cases, pupils succeeded 
quite well in oral French who had 
not done so well in other subjects. 


’ This gave them a sense of achieve- 


ment which was of great value to 
them. Not every child did outstand- 
ing work in French but all pupils 
picked up certain attitudes toward 
the language, toward the people 
who speak that language, toward 
the culture back of producing that 
language, which is bound to pay 
off dividends in our small world of 
today. The course did not endeavor 














to make linguists of the children but 
an understanding and appreciation 
of the people and a “feeling” for the 
language was developed. 

Outsiders enjoyed coming in to 
our room to watch our lessons in 
French and were impressed by the 
enthusiasm of the group. The high 
school French class came in to ob- 
serve. Parents have been delighted 
with the carry-over of French into 
the home. Many of the older chil- 
dren wanted to know why they 
didn’t have French in third grade. 
Evidences of the French teaching 
were observed on the playground 
and in the lunchroom. The absent 
children who had F.M. radios lis- 


tened at home when they couldn't 
be at school on account of illness. 


Rewarding Experience 


The course became so much more 
extensive than the radio course itself. 
It was the most rewarding teaching 
experience I have ever enjoyed. The 
children were constantly inquiring 
how to say this and that in French. 
When we made butter we learned 
how to say “butter” in French and 
one boy insisted on making a design 
on the butter similar to one we had 
seen in a film about French children. 
There were two women in town 
who had studied French and they 
were very kind about helping me 
when something new arose that 
wasn’t included in the course. 


One of the pupils brought a 
phonograph record entitled, “Chil- 
dren Songs from France” by Giselle 
MacKenzie. We learned new songs 
from that wonderful record. We 
found a French song, “Sur le Pont 
d’Avignon” in our music book and 
had fun learning that, too. We asked 
the high school music teacher, Nor- 
bert Hotz, to come in and play “The 
Marseillaise” on the piano for us. 
The class wanted to hear it twice 
and sat spellbound while he played. 
We compared it with our own na- 
tional anthem. 

I obtained a copy of “Nursery 
Friends from France” and we all en- 
joyed the rhymes and discovered 
that it included the piano accom- 
paniments for all of our songs. We 
pointed out that our own nursery 
rhymes were of English origin and 
we also read some American mother 
rhymes in comparison. I read aloud 
the collection of French folk stories 
and fairy tales from “A World of 
Stories for Children” by Clark and 
Jagendorg. Most of these stories 
were gruesome but we were a blood- 
thirsty lot. These rhymes and stories 
provided a fine supplement to the 
French stories which were listed in 
the manual for the course. 

Our third grade readers, “If I 
Were Going,” have a section about 
Brittany and our French background 
made this part of our book seem 
very familiar. 
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Some of us learned to count in 
French which was an activity that 
was not included in the course. I 
made a colorful number chart with 
“fleur di lis’ and French words for 
numbers. 


We obtained some large colorful 
free travel posters on France as well 
as some collections of Paris scenes 
in water colors and some Degas bal- 
let prints which I purchased. These 
were used on an art bulletin board 
including the works of the French 
masters. On another bulletin board 
we displayed French coins, post- 
cards, newspapers and souvenir pic- 
ture albums which the children 
brought in. One child brought a 
beret which had been purchased in 
France. 


PTA Program 


My principal asked me to put on 
a French program for a PTA meet- 
ing. Preparations for this event 
proved to be a good culminating 
activity. Our art period was used for 
making posters to give the assembly 
room a French atmosphere. The 
drawings included the Eiffel Tower, 
Arch de Triumph, Palace at Ver- 
sailles, Fleur de lis, French poodles, 
French flags, bridge of Avignon, 
fishing boats, wooden shoes, Notre 
‘Dame Cathedral, etc. We displayed 
large banners in front which were 
labelled “Visitons Mimi” and 
“Grade 3.” 


The entire third grade class was 
on hand for the PTA. We sang sev- 
eral French songs, and some of the 
children recited French rhymes. The 
group spoke French by means of 
manipulating objects on a table in 
carrying on their conversations. 

Modern means of transportation 
and communication have made all 
peoples of our earth neighbors but 








language barriers prevent them from 
exchanging their ideas freely and 
from entering into satisfactory good 
neighbor policies with each other. 
If you can speak a man’s language 
you become his lifelong friend. 
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If yeu want to enr h your . . « grade 
They Flew to Learn 
Carl E. Guell 


Education Consultant 
Wisconsin Aeronautics Commission 


OULD you believe that the 

airplane could be of help in 
a first grade teaching situation? 
Well, it can! 

Mary R. Martin, visiting teacher 
and first grade supervisor at the 
Campus School, Eau Claire State 
College, has proven it during the 
past two summers. She has used the 
airplane (or Air Age Education ap- 
proach) to show student teachers a 
new approach to a study of trans- 
portation and the community. 

In Miss Martin’s program an air- 
port tour and airplane flight were 
preceded by classroom preparatory 
work and the development of two 
socio-dramas, “The Airplane Ride” 
and “Making Reservations and Buy- 
ing Tickets.” A model of the Eau 
Claire airport was built and an air- 
plane vocabulary was developed. 
Number readiness charts were de- 
veloped, one using airline stickers 
and the other using stripes on the 
sleeves of airline uniforms. A simple 
map of Eau Claire was prepared 
and children were given the expe- 
rience of locating places on the map 
they would see from the air. 

Two motion pictures, “First Air- 
plane Trip” and “Airplanes Are For 
Susan and Billy,” were utilized along 
with resource persons such as the 
pilot who was to fly the children. 

Then came the big day! The chil- 
dren were flown three at a time in 
four-place airplanes arranged for by 
the Wisconsin Aeronautics Commis- 
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sion. In the course of the flight the 
children were shown how the con- 
trols worked and the places of inter- 
est on their maps were pointed out. 
They were able to recognize the 
river, lakes, bathing beaches, parks, 
the college, the downtown business 
area and many other points of inter- 
est. 

In their tour of the airport they 
learned about runways, lights on the 
airport, hangars, and about the 
people that work there. 

Thru planning and carrying out 
this program the children learned 
to wait their turns, to listen when 
someone else is speaking and to 
thank persons who help them. 

In their reading they learned to 
follow directions, read captions, 
labels, charts and simple stories. 
Their art experiences included finger 
painting, creative drawing and con- 
struction of a model airport. 

For language use they gained skill 
in making judgments, formulating 
statements and questions, reporting, 
and in planning and carrying out 
socio-dramas. 

In literature they listened to 
stories and poems and in music they 
sang and created songs. 

Certainly the lives of these begin- 
ning first grade children were en- 
riched thru this activity and they 
were activated to learn to do new 
things. The airport tour and the 
flight helped to make more mean- 
ingful the experiences they had in 
the classroom and acquainted them 
with their community. 

If you want to enrich your first 
grade program you might want to 
follow Miss Martin’s example. The 
possibilities are tremendous! 
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What the PRESS Thinks 


About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
torial opinion on educational prob- 
lems. They may reflect your beliefs 
or they may be in direct opposition 
to your opinion. In either case to 
read them is to learn what others 
think of education. The free press 
is the bulwark of democracy. 


Compulsory School Age 


The recent Wisconsin citizen-edu- 
cator deliberations that were asso- 
ciated with the White House Con- 
ference on Education were so heav- 
ily larded with fiscal matters that 
some of the truly significant conclu- 
sions of these sessions have been 
subordinated by the press and pub- 
lic officials of the state. The finan- 
cial problems as discussed in these 
conferences have been overplayed, 
it has seemed to us. Wisconsin has 
supported public education gener- 
ously in the past, and we are not 
aware that there is any responsible 
person in the state who is prepared 
to oppose such support in the future. 


Among the proposals in the White 
House Conference Wisconsin report 
that has considerable importance for 
the social development of the state 
is that asking the legislature to raise 
the compulsory school attendance 
age to 18 years. 

It was only a few years ago that 
the legislature, with considerable 
difficulty, raised the compulsory at- 
tendance rule from 14 to 16 years. 
There was some rural opposition at 
that time, traceable to the historic 
fact that the child on the farm has 
an economic usefulness that our 
child labor laws have long since re- 
moved in city and village environ- 
ments. 

Most persons, we believe, will 
now accept the 18-year rule if such 
a law is proposed in the legislature. 

In fact, we would venture the 
opinion that only a negligible pro- 
portion of the high school age popu- 
lation of Wisconsin today beyond 
the age of 16 is not in school of some 
kind—either in apprenticeship- 
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related courses in vocational schools, 
or in high schools. The state depart- 
ment of public instruction tells us it 
does not have reliable current fig- 
ures, but its experts agree that the 
number of children who would be 
directly affected by such a rule 
would be very small. 

We may forecast, therefore, that 
the degree of rural opposition to 
such a proposal—even if there re- 
main some farm proprietors who re- 
gard their teen-age youngsters pri- 
marily as economic assistants—will 
be minor. But even if such opposi- 
tion is considerable, the legislature 
should ignore it as it ignored the 
hostile voices raised against the 16- 
year-old rule in the preceding dec- 
ade. In a day when the average fam- 
ily recognizes the need for educa- 
tional attainment beyond the high 
school level, schooling to 18 years is 
surely a minimum requirement. En- 
tirely aside from social and cultural 
progress, our national economic and 
military proficiency depend on the 
maximum utilization of our young 
people’s potentials——Appleton Post- 
Crescent, Feb. 21, 1956. 


High School Tuition Costs 


A spokesman for rural Wisconsin 
recently complained to a legislative 
interim committee at Madison about 
the rising level of high school tuition 
charges billed by operating high 
school districts to other local units 
of government on account of non- 
resident high school pupils. In some 
instances costs have risen as high as 
$720 a year, said Ben Hanneman, 
the secretary and lobbyist of the 
Wisconsin Towns Association. 

We can't make out precisely what 
Mr. Hanneman was driving at, since 
he cannot assert that these charges 
are dishonest or that the tuition bills 
are padded. The high school district, 
which in most instances is a city 
government, is controlled by law on 
the items which can go into a tui- 
tion bill. The law is intended to per- 
mit the city or the village, or what- 
ever, to recover the actual cost of 
the school program, on a per cap- 





ita basis, in computing the charges 
owning for non-resident children. 
Anything less would be flagrantly 
unfair, and a forced subsidy by the 
taxpayers of a district operating a 
high school for the enrichment of 
those who do not. 

Perhaps Mr. Hanneman was 
merely putting in the record a com- 
plaint against rising school costs, 
which would be his right. But even 
on that matter, he is missing the 
point. If he and his associates in 
rural Wisconsin are really concerned 
about tuition costs, they should work 
to revise the laws so that they can 
have some voice in the government 
of the school districts which control 
those costs by controlling the serv- 
ices on which they rest. 

Today about half of the state is 
within high school districts, and 
about half is without. Those persons 
living outside high school districts 





do not avoid high school costs. They 
pay a county tuition tax, the pro- 
ceeds of which are used to pay indi- 
vidual tuition bills to the operating 
districts. But those people have no 
right to participate in the manage- 
ment of the district in spite of the 
fact that they pay taxes for its 
support. 

That’s the issue that is represented 
in the repeated proposals for legis- 
lation that would incorporate all of 
the taxable territory into some high 
school district. Such a proposal in- 
volves many difficulties, practical 
and theoretical, political and eco- 
nomic. But the complaints about the 
rise in high schoo] tuition costs will 
be meaningless until the people who 
make the complaints support legis- 
lation that will give them the right 
and the responsibility to have a part 
in the management of the schools 
that bring about those tuition bills. 
—Green Bay Press-Gazette, Feb. 18, 
1956. 
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Milne of Phillips Wins’ 
School Board Award 
Made by WEA and NSSI 


William Milne, member of the board of 
education of Phillips since 1943, was given 
the annual school board member award 
for 1956 for outstanding service to edu- 
cation. Presentation of the honor was 
made by George E. Watson, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, at the an- 
nual joint meeting of the Wisconsin School 
Boards Association and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Administrators, held 
in Milwaukee, Mar. 22. The award is the 
joint project of the National School Serv- 
ice Institute and the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association to recognized outstanding 
service to education. The selection was 
made by the WEA Executive Committee. 

Milne’s record of activities in behalf of 
education reads like a regular success 
story. He began his teaching and admin- 
istrative career over 60 years ago in a one- 
room rural school for a salary of $20 per 
month and after serving in several capac- 
ities as teacher and administrator he re- 
tired as principal of the Price County Nor- 
mal School in 1943. Not being satisfied 
that his services to education were to an 
end, he became director of the Central 
School District Jt. No. 1 at Phillips in 
Price County. 

From his rural school position Milne 
advanced to the city grade schools at 
Elroy, high school teaching at Tomah, the 
high school principalship and later the city 
superintendency at Merrill, and the prin- 
cipalships of the County Normal Schools 
at Medford and Phillips. Milne has been 
a member of the Board of Education of 
Phillips since 1943 and was elected last 
year for another three-year term without 
opposition. He is also currently serving 
as a director of the Wisconsin School 
Boards Association. 

His interests have not been confined 
exclusively to education. He has been ac- 
tive in the 4-H, Boy Scouts and PTA or- 
ganizations. During World War II he was 
employed by the University of Wisconsin 
as labor assistant with the county agri- 
cultural agent. An active member of 
Rotary for many years, he served as Dis- 
trict Governor for Northern Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan and as an educator and 
Rotarian he has travelled extensively 
thruout the United States and Canada. He 
has served as chairman of the Price 
County Red Cross for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and was chairman of the Price County 
Centennial in 1948. 

As an educator he has always insisted 
on equal educational opportunity for all 
boys and girls of the state. While County 
Normal Principal he was instrumental in 
securing a new building for the school and 
he has actively promoted the building of 
additions to the public school plant of 
Phillips. 

Professionally he is a life member of 
the National Education Association, a 


« member of the WEA, and the Price 
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WEA Aids Two Rivers 
Coach to Get Fair Deal 


Vivid evidence of the effectiveness of 
the Wisconsin Education Association was 
apparent at Two Rivers in March when 
Gerhard (Jerry) Robien, previously de- 
nied renewal of his contract by the school 
board, was offered a 1956-57 contract the 
day after a WEA staff member’s investi- 
gation of the situation. 

Following a request of the president 
of the Two Rivers Education Association, 
Bjorne Wrolstad, WEA Research Director 
Charles Frailey spent the day at that city 
interviewing members of the Two Rivers 
Education Association, members of the 
city schools’ administrative staff, and 
school board personnel. The WEA was the 
only professional organization from out- 
side the city which conducted an on-the- 
spot study. 

After careful study of the facts, the 
WEA noted that although there had been 
no legal breach of contract, there was a 
moral obligation on the part of the board 
to provide a public hearing at which the 
apparently unjustified charges of “incom- 
petency as a coach” be proved or pub- 
licly retracted. 

Further plans to appear at the hearing 
had been made when the WEA learned 
from Supt. H. G. Knudtson that the board 
had reconsidered its previous action and 
offered a contract to Robien. 


Classroom Teachers to Meet 
In Milwaukee on April 21 


The Wisconsin Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers will hold its annual spring 
conference at Mitchell Field, 5300 South 
Howell Ave., Milwaukee, on Saturday, 
Apr. 21, reports Ruth Strozinsky of La 
Crosse, president of the organization. The 
Airport will be the host for the meeting 
to begin at 9:00 a.m. 

At 10:00 a.m. Mary LaMay, Ottawa, 
Ill., regional director of NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, will address the 
group which will be followed by a tour 
of the airport facilities. 

After lunch, Henry Weinlick, WEA exec- 
utive secretary, will talk to the department 
and at 2:00 p.m. a round table discussion 
will consider the pros and cons of social 
security for Wisconsin teachers. Partici- 
pants in the panel will be Robert Munger 
and Amil Zellmer, WEA Locals Consult- 
ants, and three classroom teachers. Busi- 
ness sessions will be conducted both in 
the morning and afternoon. 

Luncheon reservations should be made 
with Earl Haney, 3363 North 46th St., 
Milwaukee, by April 15. The price of the 
luncheon is $1.75. All classroom teachers 
and friends are invited. 





County Teachers Association. 

Born in Scotland, Milne came to the 
United States in 1883. He observed his 
82nd birthday on Feb. 20. 


Gov. Williams of Michigan 
Keynotes WESPA Session 


_At Oshkosh on May 4-5 


Gov. S. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
will open the annual spring conference of 
the Wisconsin Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, on May 4-5 with an ad- 
dress entitled, “Educational Progress in 
Michigan”, according to Roger W. Bard- 
well of West Bend, program chairman. 
The general theme for the two-day session 
is “Changing Concepts of Elementary 
Education.” 

William Kahl of the State Department 
of Public Instruction will conclude the 
Friday morning program with a talk on 
“Highlights of the White House Confer- 
ence.” In the afternoon 15 discussion 
groups on various phases of the curricu- 
lum, administration professional prepara- 
tion, public relations, architectural plan- 
ning and salary schedules will be pre- 
sented. 

Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the UW 
School of Education, is the Friday evening 
banquet speaker. His subject is “The Chal- 
lenge of the Elementary School Principal.” 

On Saturday morning group discussions 
will continue with a final address by Henry 
J. Otto of the University of Texas directed 
toward the general theme of the confer- 
ence. Saturday noon luncheon followed by 
the annual business meeting will conclude 
the program. 

Donald Lee, principal of the Atwater 
School, Shorewood, is president of the 
Association. 


Wisconsin PTA to Hold 
Convention in Madison 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will hold its annual state 
convention at Central High School in 
Madison, Apr. 17-19, reports Mrs. R. L. 





MRS. J. T. MIMS 


Schumpert of Madison, state president. 
Special feature of the opening session at 
1:30 p.m. Tuesday afternoon, Apr. 17, is 
the interpretation of the convention theme, 
“We Build Today for a Better Tomorrow,” 
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by Mrs. T. J. Mims, Greenville, S$. C., vice 
president of Region III of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. It will 
be followed by the president’s message 
from Mrs. Schumpert. In the evening a 
double panel of youth and adults will dis- 
cuss the topic, “It’s High Time,” under 
the direction of Robert Schacht, head of 
the UW Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

The Wednesday morning session will 
be highlighted by the address of George 
E. Watson, state superintendent of public 


instruction, on the subject “Solid Foun- 
dations.” Workshops on Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning will consider 
policies and procedures for officers and 
leaders and the general subjects of juve- 
nile protection, parent and family educa- 
tion, education, mental health, physical 
health and the exceptional child. 

On Wednesday evening at the state con- 
vention banquet an address will be given 
by Salom Rizk, world traveler and author, 
on the topic, “America is More Than a 
Country.” 


“We Need More | 


and Net Less” 





613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


operation. 





MR. and MRS. FRANK C. STEARN 
3435 N. ST. CLAIR STREET 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


I believe your Company gives the teachers outstanding 
protection, settles its claims promptly, and is very rea- 
sonable in its charges. I am completely satisfied to remain 
a policy holder for the remainder of my teaching career 
in this state, and please do not discontinue any of your 
services. We need more and not less. 


Thanking you very sincerely, 
Very truly yours, 


‘s/ Mrs. Sarah Stearn 
MRS. SARAH STEARN 





February 19, 1956 


Since I first came to Racine to teach, I have been in- | 
sured by your Company, first in the income protection | 
group, and secondly in the catastrophic group, and I am 
and have been very pleased with your service and co- | 











SO DO YOU!!—MORE “OUTSTANDING 
PROTECTION” IS NOW AVAILABLE IN 
YOUR NEW WEA PLANS AT “VERY 
REASONABLE CHARGES” 


Be “completely satisfied" —tor information write 


Wisconsin Education 
Assn. 


404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 


Wisconsin Group 
Offices 


613 Gay Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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At the Thursday morning general ses- 
sion, there will be the election of officers, 
the adoption of the resolutions and the 
presentation of recognitions and awards. 
An address by Marcus Bach, professor in 
the University of Iowa School of Religion, 
on the subject, “A New Look at Tomor- 
row,” at the luncheon at the Loraine Hotel 
will conclude the convention. 


Publicity Directors Workshop 
Planned at “The Clearing” 


Teachers who are assigned publicity or 
publication duties are invited to attend the 
workshop in “Purposeful Writing and Pub- 
lication” offered June 3 to June 9 at “The 
Clearing” in Door County. 

Twenty-five interested men and women 
will live in the cottages and eat in a cen- 
tral dining hall at camp while studying the 
philosophy and practical application of 
educational writing and the use of news- 
papers, magazines and school publications 
to tell the public the story of school activi- 
ties. Co-directors of the workshop will be 
Gordon C. Boardman, publications super- 
visor for the State Department of Public 
Instruction and Richard Bailey, director of 
public information for the Wisconsin State 
Colleges. 

The Wisconsin Farm Bureau is sponsor- 
ing the workshop in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the Board of Regents of State Col- 
leges. Expenses for the week have been 
kept low to attract all interested teacher- 
writers. 

For further information write to: Os- 
wald Anderson, Wisconsin Farm Bureau, 
18 S. Thornton Ave., Madison, Wis. 


Legion Auxiliary Offers 
Essay Prizes to Teachers 


The American Legion Auxiliary offers 
divisional prizes of $100 defense bonds, a 
national prize of $500 and an all-expense 
trip to the American Legion Auxiliary Con- 
vention in Los Angeles for the best essay 
on “Why I Teach.” Any public school 
teacher whose credits are recognized by 
the public school system and has com- 
pleted five full years of teaching at the 
end of this school term is eligible to par- 
ticipate. 

The essays of not less than 200 words 
nor more than 300 must be submitted 
not later than May 1. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to Mrs. Edgar A. Paulsen, 
777 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7. 


Jones of Harvard Keynotes 
English Summer Conference 


The University of Wisconsin offers a 
summer conference on the teaching of 
English, July 9-11. Keynote speaker on 
the theme, “Planning for the Future,” is 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Other speakers will be Mrs. Luella 
B. Cook, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Arno Jewett of 
the U. S. Office of Education and Norman 
C. Stageberg of Iowa State Teachers 
College. 
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College Faculties to Hold 
Biennial Confab, Apr. 27-28 


The Association of Wisconsin Stat® Col- 
lege Faculties will hold their biennial con- 
ference at Eau Claire, Apr. 27-28, accord- 
ing to W. Parker Clark of Eau Claire, 
chairman of the conference. The Friday 
morning session will open at the college 
at 10 a.m. with a panel discussion on the 
subject, “Futures in Higher Education in 
Wisconsin.” Moderator of the panel will 
be W. D. McIntyre, president of the State 
College Regents, and participants will be 
William W. Clark, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, George Watson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and E. H. 
Kleinpell, president of the Wisconsin State 
College at River Falls. 

A business meeting of the State Col- 
lege Retirement Association, scheduled at 
11 a.m., will feature reports of the status 
of Social Security and Teacher Retirement. 
Sectional meetings will be held from 2-4 
p.m. and will be followed by a social hour. 

Sidney Hook, head of the Department 
of Philosophy, New York University, will 
be the principal speaker at the 6:30 ban- 
quet in the Student Union. He is one of 
the nation’s leading philosophers and win- 
ner of the Butler Silver Medal for Dis- 
tinction in Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1954. He is a member of the 
International Committee for Academic 
Freedom and author of Education for 
Modern Man, 1954; Heresy Yes: Conspir- 
acy No and several other books and 
numerous articles for philosophic journals. 

The Delegate Assembly will meet Satur- 
day morning at 9:30 for the transaction 
of business and the election of officers. 


Kujath, WASA President, 
To Attend AASA Workshop 


H. E. Kujath, superintendent of schocls 
at Waupun and president of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Administrators, 
will attend a meeting of state association 
presidents in Cincinnati, May 3-5. The 
meeting has been called by Paul J. Mis- 
ner, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, 
Ill., and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. This is 
the tenth annual workshop-type meeting 
called by the AASA for the study of 
problems of mutual concern to state and 
national leaders. 


Institute on School Buildings 


An Institute on School Building will be 
held at the University of Chicago, May 
1-3. Jointly sponsored by the Department 
of Education, the Midwest Administration 
Center, and the School Executive maga- 
zine, the institute will feature the archi- 
tectural exhibits to the Fifth Annual Com- 
petition for Better School Design. For 
more detailed information writ2 to James 
G. Harlow, chairman of Planning Com- 
mittee, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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UNIVERSITY of NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SUMMER SESSION—July 2-August 10 
Graduate and Undergraduate programs in: 


In the Heart of New England 


For catalog and complete information, write: Director, The Summer 
Session, Durham, New Hampshire. 


© ARTS 
© SCIENCES 

















Typical 
Residence Hall 


COLORADO ROCKIT 


Come this summer to the University of Colorado—one of America's fine universities. 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures with fellow students from every part of the nation. 
Accelerate study, do make-up work, take refresher courses, work toward advanced 


degrees. 


In Boulder, in view of snow-capped peaks; within 
easy walking distance of mountain trails, streams; 
27 miles from Denver; 34 miiles from scenic Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


800 Courses leading to undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees. Excellent study facilities; well- 
equipped laboratories, classrooms; 809,000-vol- 
ume library. 


Lecture Series by world's leading scientists; 
summer-long Creative Arts Program; drama; 
concerts by world-renowned artists; arts and 
crafts exhibits; symphony concerts in Red Rocks 
Amphitheatre; Central City Opera. 


Invigorating summer climate. Bright days and 
comfortably cool nights, ideal for study. 





UNIVERSITY 


Mountain Recreation. A well-organized program 
for enjoyment of summer students. Weekend 
hikes, guided mountain climbs; bus trips over 
spectacular mountain highways; nature tours; 
steak fries; square dances, and other planned 
activities. 


Tuition Fees determined by number of credit 
hours carried. Full 10-week study program aver- 
ages $52 for Colorado residents: $10! for non- 
residents. For either 5-week term, $33 or $63. 


Attractive Accommodations in handsome Univer- 
sity residence halls. Typical room and board, $1% 
per week. Students may also live off-campus im 
approved housing. 


of COLORADO 


1956 SUMMER SESSION... 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: June 18-July 20; July 24-August 25 


FILL 
IN 
BELOW 


Dean of the Summer Session 
Macky 344 

University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send me your Summer Session 
Bulletin. 





Your Name 
St. & No 
CNS SO eee css 





as curriculum, administration and 
evaluation, arts and crafts, etc. 

Other workshops will include the Junior College Work- 
shop (June 18-July 20—3 hrs. credit) concerned with spe- 
cial interests and needs of junior college teachers. 


Registration: First Term, June 15-16; Second Term, July 23 





A variety of workshops and conferences will supple- 
ment the regular academic program of the 1956 Summer 
Session. These include the Curriculum and Instruction Work- 
shop which will be offered in three separate sections: 
June 18-July 20 (5 hours credit); July 2-August 10 (6 hours 
credit); July 23-August 10 (3 hours credit), each work- 
shop offering opportunity for special study in such fields 


supervision, guidance, 
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. Soundbook—PvuEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 
gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


if further interested: — If this soun 


NEW HORIZONS 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 


A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 


st hand, it is all so real. 


world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 





The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


DBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 


STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not tu be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—3314 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 





Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 


—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it, 















THRILLING 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 
BLUE MOUNDS + WISCONSIN 





NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to NOVEMBER Ist 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 


4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
On Historic Military Highway 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 
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Evans and Clausen Elected 
By Central Association 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, held at 
Wausau, Mar. 2, Ellis Evans, principal of 
the Merrill Senior High School, and Ray- 
mond E. Clausen, superintendent of 
schools of Wisconsin Rapids, were elected 
to the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. Evans who will serve as chairman 
in 1959-60 was chosen to replace James 
C. Stoltenberg who moved from the area. 
Clausen, elected to the five-year term on 
the Executive Committee, will head the 
Association in 1960-61. 

J. C. Gillmann, supervising principal at 
Marathon, will head the Association next 
year succeeding Catherine Heffron, Eng- 
lish teacher of Purdy Jr. High School, 
Marshfield. 

The members of the Association thru 
their resolutions recognized the increased 
attention which has been given to the 
welfare of education and commended the 
president of the United States for his 
leadership in establishing and promoting 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. The Association also expressed its 
appreciation to the Governor of Wisconsin, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and professional lay people “for their 
support and participation in helping the 
conference reach their objectives.” 

The Association commended the person- 
nel of the various media of communica- 
tion for pointing up the problems facing 
our educational institutions and for en- 
gendering a public desire for adequate 
educational facilities and instruction. 

The Association also commended the 
State Legislature for its support of educa- 
tion and its continuing consideration and 
recognition of the legislative program en- 
dorsed by the WEA. 

In the field of international understand- 
ing U. S. officials were praised for their 
constant efforts to bring understanding by 
other peoples in the world of the deter- 
mination of our democratic society that 
each individual shall have dignity, worth 
and freedom of thought. 

For mutual improvement and the ad- 
vancement of education, association mem- 
bers were urged: 

1. To become active members in local, 
state and national educational associations 
for continued professional growth, inspira- 
tion and unification. 

2. To encourage capable candidates for 
the teaching profession, believing that im- 
proving salaries, working conditions and 
teaching standards will help to assure an 
adequate supply of well-qualified teachers 
in the future. 

The Association supported the efforts “to 
assure the continued, full program of the 
State Radio Network and condemned ef- 
forts to restrict or abolish the present oper- 
ation of this splendid educational medium. 
We express our gratitude to the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air for its excellent 
assistance to our educational program. We 
commend WHA for the program, “Teacher 
Time, and all persons participating in 
these broadcasts.” 

The members of the Association pledged 
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themselves to the unhesitating support of 
our principles of freedom and democracy 
and deplored the existence of political 
philosophies which seek to enslave the 
minds of men. The resolution continues: 
“We condemn Communism and _ believe 
that no Communist, or Communist sympa- 
thizer, should be permitted to teach in 
American schools. In addition, we decry 
the efforts of those individuals and organi- 
zations who, by innuendo, make a mock- 
ery of the right to search for the truth.” 


Language Workshops Planned 
At UW, June 25-July 20 


The Curriculum Workshop for Modern 
Languages in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools from June 25-July 20 will be 
sponsored by the Departments of French, 
German, Spanish and Education of the 
University of Wisconsin in cooperation 
with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Opportunity will be offered to work 
with colleagues in modern languages and 
other areas on common problems such as 
preparation of an outline for teaching 
modern languages in elementary schools, 
development of courses of study on both 
levels, examination of recent textbooks 
and teaching materials, analysis of avail- 
able audio-visual aids and ways to use 
them, preparation of teaching materials 
and observation of classes in French, Ger- 
man and Spanish in the University Labo- 
ratory School. Teachers of foreign lan- 
guages will attend a refresher course in 
the language they are teaching. Four cred- 
its may be earned by attendance at the 
workshop. 


Wisconsin Leader Cited 
For Service to Schools 


Milo K. Swanton of Madison, executive 
secretary of Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture Cooperative and president of the Wis- 
consin Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, was honored at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City on 
Feb. 21 for his services to the nation’s 
schools. President Eisenhower was also 
among the 40 leaders to be cited at the 
Golden Key Ceremonial under the aus- 
pices of the country’s national educational 
organizations. 


Eau Claire Voc. and Adult 
School Is Host BIE Day 


Eau Claire Vocational and Adult School 
was host on Feb. 7 to representatives of 
the city’s businesses and industries. Visits 
from these representatives are welcomed 
by the school each year and are becoming 
an increasingly popular project of the 
school. After the annual fall visits to busi- 
ness and industries by the teachers from 
all the schools in the city an invitation is 
extended for return visits to the high 
school, vocational school and Wisconsin 
State College. 

Leaders in education believe that Busi- 
ness—Industry—Education Days are play- 


“ ing an important part in public relations. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 





Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 








Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
OR .« 





Tors 


> i 
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.-. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form . . . ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 
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Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found ... 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24, 
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Attention 













pleted at any later date you prefer. 





Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now! 


If you will need funds for.Summer School, Vacation, or other summer 
Expenses, PLEASE make your application NOW! In June you will be 
involved in the usual summer rush period, and it may take from TEN 
DAYS TO TWO WEEKS to get a loan. Please make application EARLY 
for a Summer Loan. The details can be arranged now and the loan com- 


Teachers! 












stock be owned by borrowers. Stock 


due on it. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 


and the loan may be increased in this amount, Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
this share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 


is in the amount of $5.00 per share, 












409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


































Sings -c4<.-25 MOATIGCG .cccnca Widow 


car, or endersers, ete. 


RIES: ncn cteinasmedccnnendeeiben eas 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you 


Name of my parents and their address 


We approved the above loan._-_-_- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application —- 
PIOUnt CF Gesivee Ba na acin ecco wed 


Date of Orat Payment. <...2.nscsek eae cuc Parpese Of Idan ....cssceccsesesscu 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Name? .2..<<.s a Ee pe I Se ARET OBS! oo oe eee eae eenteieceseess 
PRB: 3 ee ewecdariewec en ieke 


Husband's (Wite'’s) GecupehiOG ..nc.cnnsocesisecemiunccs ee ere 


My eatery 18 6. 2.ccucuce per mo. 1or ..~... mos. Member at WEA?:-_-_-_-..----- 
My total indebtedness is $---------- MORNG GEASS cictestctantcsmnmucnss 
Do you own a car? ~.------ Make and year ---------- Encumbrance $_----_-- 


My teaching addresg is ..............- 
My home Baeress 16: 25cm cca 


Years in present position .............. 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19------ , - em ander contract’ to ...--.---<-..-.<. 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
PIS cities cnn mannii ant 


INS iis esc ete PEMMONCHE BEGTCSS Sook oe ke 


OW ON cee ec cote eS 
eeoeeaw WAGOWOr ..annu ABS c..-..- 


SOP GUBDOTE?) Soceneecasececde cou cease 


soa POtHl experience: . 22.2 sccewekcn 





























EUROPE $898 


11 COUNTRIES 
By AIR — JULY 6th and JULY 20th 


European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerlana, Liechten- 
stein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—includes 
round trip air from New York on Pan American World 
Airways, all hotels, most meals, all sight-seeing, trans- 
portation, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tour limited to 40 members. See Your 
Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 35. 


CARAVAN TOURS 






















220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Illinois 





——TEACHERS WANTED—— 
In MEXICO 


Not to teach, but to enjoy a real 
summer vacation at very low cost. 
College Credit, lots of fun and com- 
fon 3. « 
TWO SESSIONS 
July 12—July 27 and July 26—Aug. 25 
Write for free folder today 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


1514 E. Central-A, Wichita, Kansas 





Also ask about our 
AIR CRUISE TO CUBA, PANAMA 
AND PERU 
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WEA Members Elect Twelve 
NEA Convention Delegates 


The members of the WEA in each Ex- 
ecutive Committee District elected by 
popular vote two delegates to the NEA 
annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Portland, Oregon, 
July 1-6. 

The following delegates were chosen: 
District I 

John W. Howell, Washburn 

Roy E. Tibbetts, Frederic 
District II 

Elden M. Amundson, Plymouth 

Bernice Benedict, Manitowoc 
District II 

Donald Field, La Crosse 

Harry W. Jones, Wausau 
District IV 

Willard J. Iselin, Racine 

Paul Kaiser, Juneau 
District V 

H. Ralph Allen, Madison 

Alex Jones, Lancaster 
District VI 

Ellen Case, Milwaukee 

Harold Isleb, Milwaukee 

In addition to the elected delegates the 
WEA Executive Committee at its Jan. 13 
meeting appointed eight to complete the 
number of representatives to which the 
state is entitled. Those named are: Clarice 
Kline, Waukesha, WEA president; Angus 
Rothwell, Manitowoc, past-president; Le- 
Roy Peterson, Madison, president-elect; 
Margaret Diehl, Kenosha, first vice presi- 
dent; H. C. Weinlick, Madison, executive 
secretary; P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, 
treasurer; Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh, 
NEA Resolutions Committee member; and 
S. Russell Slade, Wausau, NEA director. 

Nominations for the delegates appeared 
in the January Journal of Education and 
the ballot was published in the February 
issue with a deadline of Mar. 15 for the 
return of votes to the WEA office. 

In addition to the official WEA dele- 
gates, affiliated local education associa- 
tions which have sufficient NEA member- 
ship may be represented in the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Each affiliated local 
association is entitled to one delegate and 
one alternate for each 100 of its members, 
or major fraction thereof, who are active 
members in the NEA. 





“Don’t worry if he’s a slow student. 
He has an uncle like that who turned 
out fine after they struck oil on his 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribun-- 
New York News Syndicate, Ine.) 
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Social Studies Council 
Features Election Theme 


“The Coming Elections” will Be the 
timely theme of the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Council for the Social 
Studies to be held at the UW Memorial 
Union in Madison on Saturday, May 5, 
according the Bernice Scott of Sheboygan, 
president of the Council. Principal speaker 
of the morning session will be Ralph Huitt 
of the University Department of Political 
Science who will discuss the subject, 
“Trends, Issues and Personalities of the 
1956 Elections.” Following the address 
four sectional meetings for group discus- 
sion will provide opportunity for all to 
participate. The topic is “Sharing Ideas on 
Teaching Elections.” 

At the luncheon session at the Memo- 
rial Union Leon Epstein of the UW De- 
partment of Political Science will talk on 
“The Role of Wisconsin Party Organiza- 
tions in State and National Politics.” 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. in 
the Play Circle Lobby to be followed by 
a coffee period in the Rathskeller. The 
morning program will begin at 9:45 in 
the Play Circle. 

Officers of the Council urge the attend- 
ance of all those teaching social studies. 
A registration fee of $1.00 will be charged 
those who are not members of the Wis- 
consin Council. The luncheon is $1.50 and 
reservations should be made in advance, 
and not later than May 3, with Jane Bjork- 
lund, 4005 Major Ave., Madison 4. 


Theisen Testimonial Dinner 
Planned, Milwaukee, May 24 


; Thursday, May 24, has been set as the 
date for the testimonial dinner honoring 
W. W. Theisen, retiring assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for the city of Milwau- 
kee. Scene of the dinner will be the Pfis- 
ter Hotel in Milwaukee, with William 
M. Lamers, Milwaukee schools’ assistant 
superintendent, serving as general chair- 
man. 

Dr. Theisen acted as superintendent pro 
tempore from Apr. 1949, thru June, 1950, 
for the Mitwaukee system. Prior to that 
time, from the fall of 1922, he was assist- 
ant superintendent of Milwaukee’s schools. 
In his years of service in Milwaukee, he 
has specialized in budget, curriculum, 
school buildings, guidance, publications 
and public relations. He is presently chair- 
man of the Five-Year Planning Commis- 
sion of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Born in Nebraska, the veteran educator 
earned his B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He taught in Ne- 
braska, entered the administrative field 
there, and served as director of educa- 
tional measurements in the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction 
from 1916 thru 1920. 

Prior to going to Milwaukee in 1922, 
Theisen was for two years director of the 
Bureau of Reference and Research for the 
Cleveland Public Schools. He has also 
been a lecturer on education on the staffs 
of several universities, and active in 
numerous professional organizations. 
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Tripp Hall—Pier — 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


Invites you to... 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1956 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered py the University's Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

%* FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 

* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

* UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (including board and room): 


WOMEN Single Double 
1 Col oe ee ee $150 $125-$140 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL - - - - - - - - - -- 175 155 

MEN 
AD ae HA a $150 $125-$140 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES -_-_-----_----- 140 

MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) -------- $260 


Write for our illustrated 1956 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 
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VACATION 


WITHA 


PURPOSE 








for 
Undergraduate, 
Graduate and 
Professional 
Students 














MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


1956 
SUMMER SESSION 


Outstanding Curriculum 
and Faculty 


Interesting courses 
Outstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Special institutes 

Workshops 

Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit spiritual training 


Two Sessions to 
Choose From 
Regular—June 18—July 27 


Long—June 4—July 27 
(Prior Enrollment Required) 


Courses Available in 
These Fields 

Business Administration 

Liberal Arts 

Journalism 

Nursing 

Speech 

College Preparatory Skills 


You'll Like Milwaukee 


For moderate summer climate 

. relaxing near beautiful Lake 
Michigan shores . . . numerous 
cultural, social and recreational 
advantages open for your en- 
joyment. 


Special Spiritual Housing 


. .. and vocational facilities 
maintained for Sisters. 


VACATION with a 
PURPOSE at MARQUETTE 
ENROLL TODAY!! 








Information and bulletins given 
gladly Write Director of Admissions 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


1129 W WISCONSIN AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 3 WISCONSIN 




















UW Home Economics College 
Invites High School Girls 


The College of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is planning its annual 
hospitality day for state high school girls 
for Saturday, Apr. 21. The general theme 
for the day’s program is “The Guided 
Miss ll Come to College.” 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. at 
the Home Economics Building on the 
University campus and will be followed by 
brunch in the Institution Management 
Dining Room and a tour of the buildings 
and campus. Lunch at Tripp Commons 
followed by a tour of the Memorial Union 
and a style show featuring students model- 
ing the clothes they have made will be 
the afternoon program. 

The purpose of the hospitality day is 
to acquaint high school girls with the 
opportunities in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University. Sponsoring the 
event are the Home Economic students 
and faculty, Phi Upsilon Omicron, Omi- 
cron Nu, Euthenics, and Related Art Club. 


Personnel and Guidance Assn. 
To Meet at Appleton, Apr. 21 


The Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance 
Association will hold its annual spring 
conference at the Lincoln Elementary 
School in Appleton on Saturday, Apr. 21. 
Following registration at 9:30 a.m., Rus- 
sell Moberly, director of the Management 
Center, Marquette University, will address 
the general assembly on the topic, “Guid- 
ance Implications of Automation, the 
Atom and Population.” A panel discussion 
will continue the consideration of the gen- 
eral topic with Annabelle Wolf of Apple- 
ton High School as moderator. Panel mem- 
bers include Ralph Mitby, Janesville High 
School, Richard Whinfield, State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, Sister 
Mary Estelle, Mount Mary College, John 
Treacy, Marquette University, and Milton 
Ness, Appleton School of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 

After lunch Carl Traeger, Oshkosh High 
School, will summarize the morning pro- 


The Neighbors By Geerge Clark 
Aaaaae 12345 
Bobb Cee 





ee Why ¥, of Rp V 
“Is it really so important that he 
learn so much about reading? He’s 
going to spend most of his life 
watching television.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Svndiecate. Ine.) 





gram. The annual business meeting will 
complete the conference. 

Reservations for the luncheon should 
be made with James Cowan, Morgan 
School, Appleton. The price of $2.50 in- 
cludes registration and luncheon. 


Racine Educators Hold 
Better Teaching Institute 


“How Can We Do a Better Teaching 
Job?” was the theme of a two-day insti- 
tute held at Racine, Feb. 17-18, under 
the sponsorship of the Racine Education 
Association and the school administration. 
George E. Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was the keynote 
speaker to set the pattern for the discus- 
sion to follow. Rev. E. S. Hjortland, pastor 
of the United Lutheran Church, Oak Park, 
Ill., was the luncheon speaker. 

Speakers for the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion were Marie Danielson, president of 
the Racine Education Association, and 
Harris E. Russell, director of the Division 
of Instructional Services. On Saturday 
morning Ernest G. Lake, superintendent 
of schools summarized the preceeding dis- 
cussions which was followed by the teach- 
ers meeting at their respective schools. 


COACHES and MEN TEACHERS 


Summer Employment as counselors in 
an established private boys’ camp in 
northern Wisconsin. Excellent modern 
facilities and equipment. Good salaries. 
Wonderful food. 

Contact: Camp Mohawk, 2140 South 87th 


Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 




























g Reacher 


Are You Missirig YOUR Chance? : 


© SUMMER Opportunities 
@ TEACHING Opportunities 
@ FOREIGN Opportunities 


e@ GRADUATE Opportunities 
@ NO AGENCY FEES for 
any positions listed in 


oa 






Not just a directory but actual by 
vacancies with salaries and 


job descriptions 


Superior U. S. and Foreign Teaching Jobs. 
Also selective Summer and Graduate Op- 
portunities. The Crusade Journal gives 
you all the hey facts. including salaries. 
Not just a directory. Highly recommended 
1000's of satisfied teachers. Not a teachers 
agency. No agency fee. Limited offer — 3 
issucs only $50.Yearly $5, 12 issues. Or free 
details. Satisfaction guaranteed. No obliga- 
tion. Write now. Don’t miss your chance. 
Teacher shortages still acute. Apply direct. 
Don't be left behind. This may be the 
ee most important deciyion in your life. 

Don't delay. Send quick. 








CALIFORNIA atasx JAPAN 
Connecricur. PANAMA 

NEW JERSEY SAUDI ARABIA MANY STATES 

GERMANY MONTANA MANY PLACES 


A TEACHER from 
OKLAHOMA writes: 
4 “CONGRATULA- 
TIONS' I believe 
CRUSADE is the AN- 
3 ISSUES $ g5Q SWER to one of the 
- most NEGLECTED 
ONLY Hs bi in Educa- 
yn 





- Ko — = = a ow - 

‘ 2) WimiteD TRIAL OFFER - MAIL RIGHT AWAY 

> pe e 3 Issues $1.50 () Free Details (1) Yenrly $5 
Name & Title 
Street 
ity. 5 en 

+ CRUSADE. + Box 12 

Brine Plains { Box 222 Stew Pole Alto 

hen eee wee core some = = =— = oe “ae 
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ARITHMETIC 
WE NEED 


BUSWELL-BROWNELL—SAUBLE 





Textbooks, Workbooks, and Manuals 





This new arithmetic series is outstanding for 
the amount and variety of help it gives both 
the teachers and the pupils. It is an excep- 
tionally teachable program offering attractive 
texts with special devices to assure thorough 
learning of meaning and skills. 


The textbooks, teachers’ manuals and work- 
books all give the teachers maximum help in 
presenting arithmetic in the most appealing 
and effective way. The manuals are the most 
complete ever developed for an Arithmetic 
Series. Send for descriptive circular #453. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, 
Kendall, Wisconsin 


Lew W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 





The Teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in any classroom. 
Next in line is an adequate 
supply of carefully chosen and 
well preserved textbooks. 


The constantly increasing en- 
rollment presents a serious 
textbook budget problem in 
practically every school depart- 
ment. 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are keyed to meet the demands of bud get- 
conscious school administrators. 


They increase the life of the books from one to 
three years. 


They keep the books clean and sanitary. 
They are attractive and they are practical. 


Samples on Request 


Holden Patent 


Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Mass. 











‘Have You Seen These Films? 


Mike Makes His Mark 


This is the newest NEA film which shows the 
change taking place in a boy from a potential 
delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of 
our time, Freedom to Learn. Condemned for 
teaching controversial facts, she persuades her 
detractors to look at the facts. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children 
learn the 3 R’s. It shows that children can 
learn naturally and easily when they have a 
motive to learn. 


What Greater Gift 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s 
teacher needs professional preparation to ac- 
quire the understanding and skills essential to 
good teaching and a desire to teach. 


All these films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 











BROSK OFFICE AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 





Distributors for: 


@ Heywood—Wakefield Co.—School and 
Auditorium Seating 


®@ Midwest Folding Products—Folding 
Tables, Trucks and Portable Risers 


© Imperial Desk Co.—Wood Teach- 
ers Desks 


® All Steel Equipment—Steel 
Desks, Files, Storage Cabinets 


® Samonsite—Folding Chairs 


® Burke Co.—Playground 
Equipment 





Write for further information 
Let our Company help you 








in your equipment problems 
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ANNOUNCING : 
A NEW First and Second Grade Arithmetic Program 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 1 and 2 
Sanders * Schmidt * Williams *® McSwain 


Outstanding Features: | 


@ Step-by-step teaching plan 
@ Tested and developed in the classroom 


@ Each lesson is clearly defined 





Write 
for @ Provisions for independent activity 
descriptive 
circular @ Complete helpful teachers’ editions 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS sive: ros. tin 


Summit, New Jersey ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. ¢ Dallas, Texas ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 





———————————— 














Already widely adopted throughout the 
United States 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 9 through 12 


Meets all the requirements teachers agree are necessary 
for a GOOD High School English program 


Write for full details 
EVANSTON ow, Peterson and Company \\WINOIs 
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Latest Books 


American Government 
in Today’s World 


Robert Rienow, professor of social 
studies of the State University of New 
York, in American Government in Today’s 
World, has vividly told the essential facts 
about the structure and principles of our 
government at all levels. He not only 
makes the story of our rights and privi- 
leges come alive but also emphasizes our 
responsibilities in making decisions in a 
nation which has worldwide influence. He 
shows the responsibility and relationship 
between government and all phases of 
American life. The text is filled with 
photographs, maps and charts to aid in 
the interpretation and understanding of 
our nation. It is written for 11th and 12th 
grade students. 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 16, 1956 


John Dewey 


John Dewey, His Contributions to Amer- 
ican Tradition, is one of the volumes of 
the Makers of American Tradition series. 
It has been prepared by Irwin Edman, 
a pupil and for years a colleague of John 
Dewey at Columbia University. The 
author-editor has selected and interpreted 
the major themes from the writing and 
teaching of America’s greatest philosopher 
which have had such an impact on the 
life of the nation. The series of which this 
is only one volume is intended to leave 
their readers with a concise and exact 
idea of what great leaders of the American 
people have thought, said and stood for. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1955. $3.50 


Youth Faces American Citizenship 


Youth Faces American Citizenship is 
one of the Lippincott’s social studies 
series, so constructed to aid in the process 
of building citizenship. Each chapter be- 
gins by asking a question which reminds 
the student that he has a personal inter- 
est in the solution of the social, economic, 
political or international problem before 
him. The authors then proceed to present 
the facts essential for the necessary un- 
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“Why don’t you call on Emily? She’s 
~ to a lot of trouble studying that 
stuff. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
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derstanding of the subject whether it be 
education, conservation, labor relations or 
any of the multitude of the other ques- 
tions confronting the American citizen. It 
is very well illustrated with photographs 
and humorous cartoons which help to tell 
the story. The authors are Leo J. Alilunas, 
professor of social studies, State Univer- 
sity of New York Teachers College, and 
J. Woodrow Sayre, assistant professor of 
the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake St., 
Chicago 6. 1956 


Planning the Elementary 
School Curriculum 


George A. Beauchamp of the North- 
western University School of Education 
has written Planning the Elementary 
School Curriculum to aid educators con- 
fronted with the problems of building a 
modern curriculum. He presents the foun- 
dations of our educational heritage, the 
function of the school in our society, the 
nature of children and how they learn. 
With this background he then proposes 
means by which educators and laymen 
may construct cooperatively a curriculum 
suitable for the age in which we live. He 
concludes with the criteria for evaluation 
and the professional responsibility for an 
evaluation of the reconstructed curriculum. 
Allyn and Bacon, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. 1956 


Management for Better Living 


Management for Better Living, written 
for secondary school students, is divided 
into three units. The first develops the 
need for management in daily living, the 
second explores the use of time and energy 
in performing all kinds of daily tasks and 
the third deals with income and expend- 
itures. The text applies the management 
principles developed in business and in- 
dustry to everyday living. Mary Katherine 
Starr, professor of home economics, Sac- 
ramento State College, has presented an 
abundance of well-organized and well- 
illustrated material which should make for 
better living. 

D. C. Heath and Co., Chicago 16. 1956. 
List $3.80 


Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts in the Community School 


Harold M. Byram of Michigan State 
University and Ralph C. Wenrich of the 
University of Michigan have written this 
text for educators and community leaders. 
The authors consider vocational education 
an integral part of the public school sys- 
tem and feel that the community should 
be a better place in which to live because 
the school is there. They have surveyed 
the entire field of vocational and industrial 
arts on the elementary and secondary lev- 
els as well as for the adults. The conclud- 
ing chapters treat the subjects of improv- 
ing instruction and the organization and 
administration which includes the financ- 
ing of the program. It is a new view of 
all phases of vocational education. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 


" York 11, 1956. List $5.50 
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Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. 





Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Travel via Banff and Lake Lovise can dineina Deluxe Dining Room Car 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
Take THE CANADIAN across Canada between Montreal and Vancouver and 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and Toronto and Vancouver. For details 
exhilarated. contact your local agent or Canadian 


Your choice of coach, tourist or first Pacific in principal cities in U. S. or 
class. All seats are reserved and you Canada. 
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All France is before you— 
served by the speediest 
and most comfortable railroad 
system on the continent. 











In addition fast autorail and modern 
motor-coaches run on regular schedules 
selected to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 

Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 

through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 
“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 

1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 

+|.323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Please send me free 
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the new illustrated Address 4 
booklet ‘‘France.’’ City Stot 
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ANATIONAL SERVICE rericteeretnnieand 


personalized service for 


teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 


Teachers Agency Albert management for 


ae b 1 three generations, 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











N.A.T.A. 
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7” 15.40 W. JEFFERSON ne 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





— CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
lf it is a@ position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—36th Year 





TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 











Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 
Dept. 16 1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 
Bivd. 





Chicago 4, Ill. 


The opportunities for teachers are so great through- 
out the country that unusual positions for advancement 
are available for those who are registered with us. 


OUR SERVICE Is NATION- WIDE 


“| [} FF TEACHERS AGENCY 
aoe N.A.T.A. 


The WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opporiunities Unlimited 
CERTIFICATION BOOKLET WITH 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
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LOOKING for a change of scene, 
maybe? Then consult 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 








WASHINGTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us 
send you particulars. 

3141 ARCADE BLDG., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 











THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 





KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 
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Recess Time 


Trials of a Teacher 

A teacher who had worked diligently 
to persuade her primary pupils to correct 
their disagreeable eating habits said to a 
young offender: “I have asked you not to 
do that for six months. You should know 
better by now.” 

The child looked up and with her usual 
air of indifference replied: “That’s a long 
time. Isn’t it?” 

o @ © 
Reduced to Size 

Husband and wife were in the midst 
of a violent quarrel, and hubby was los- 
ing his temper. 

“Be careful,” he said to his spouse, 
“vou ll bring out the beast in me.” 

“So what,” she replied, “Who’s afraid 
of mice?” 

Ss 2 = 

The major problem for teachers today 
is having too much month left over after 
the end of the money. 

ee 
Modern Equipment 

Two ladies who had not seen each other 
for a long time met on the street. 

“Oh, Mary,” Blanche excitedly ex- 
claimed, “I've had a lot happen to me 
since I saw you last. I had my teeth out 
and an electric stove and a refrigerator 
put in!” 

e & © 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo 

Mike: “I was in a bad_ predicament 
yesterday morning.” 

Joe: “How was that?” 

Mike: “Why, I came home late, and 
my father heard me and said, ‘Mike, what 
time is it?’ I said, ‘Only twelve, Dad,’ and 
just then that cuckoo clock of ours sang 
out three times.” 

Joe: “What did you do?” 

Mike: “Why, I had to stand there and 
cuckoo nine times more!” 

* ® ® 


Why do people spend money they 
haven’t earned to buy things they don’t 
need to impress people they don’t like? 

* & 
Sins of Omission 

The teacher was examining the class 
on the moral law, and asked for a defini- 
tion of “Sins of Omission.” 

A bright boy was quick with the 
answer: “Sins we should have committed 
and didn’t.” 

* & © 
Familiar Quotations 

A correspondent tells of a businessman 
who left his car in front of a hydrant with 
this note attached to the wheel: “I know 
I have parked illegally, but my whole 
business future depends on my getting to 
my office instantly. Forgive us our tres- 
passes. B. F.” 

When he climbed back into his car 
two hours later he found a parking viola- 
tion ticket with another note which read: 
“My future also depends on my _ nailing 
illegal parkers. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion. Motorcycle Officer J. A.” 
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Entertaining—Educational 
Costumes—Souvenirs—Kodochromes 
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YOURS 
For The Asking 


In using the coupon below you may 
help yourself by printing your name and 
address, being very careful to show only 
the address to which you wish the mate- 
rial sent. If time is important, please write 
directly to the advertiser. When you use 
the convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers who will send you the material. 


109. Railroads at Work. An_ illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Assn. of American 
R. R.) 


111. The history and Manufacture of the 
Lead Pencil. Well illustrated, 12 page 
booklet, showing the source of material 
that goes into the pencils, how it is manu- 
factured and packaged. (Richard Best Pen- 
cil Co.) 


112. Leaflet showing in full color one of 
Wisconsin’s newest attractions for personal 
or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds) 


9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3,500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and _illus- 
trated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley Cardy Co.) 


63. An Effective Résumé Form to show 
teachers the right way to put their “best 





foot forward” when applying for a new 
teaching position. Includes hints for writ- 
ing the Covering Letter which brings the 
best results. (Advancement and Placement 
Institute) 


68. Speech Correction Guide. This valu- 
able chart helps you give your children a 
speech survey to check articulatory diffi- 
culties, such as substitutions, omissions 
and distortions of speech sounds. It gives 
you the words and sentences which you 
can ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take corrective 
measures for the different faulty “sound” 
habits. There are suggested classroom 
speech activities; space is provided for 
your notes. (Webster Publishing Co.) 


oe 


90. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 


: (French National Railroads) 
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Ours is a confused and anxious world. 
Each day presents new problems. 


FACING 
LIFE’S PROBLEMS 


a new twelfth-grade problems book 
for American high schools by Lavone A. Hanna 
and a staff of distinguished consultants 


THE FOLLOWING TOPICS MAKE UP THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Problem-Solving 

Making the Most of Our Lives 
Becoming Economically Independent 
Assuming Citizenship Responsibilities 
Understanding Our World 

Fulfilling Your Civic Responsibilities 
Constitution 

Visual Aids 

Index 
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comments 
from the 


OASI for Teachers Stalls 


@ The hopes of Wisconsin teachers to have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question of being included under 
OASI (Old Age and Survivors Insurance) are stale- 
mated for 1956. Governor Kohler stated on March 23 
that he would not order any referendum on old age 
and survivors insurance for teachers until the 1957 
Legislature has an opportunity to study a report on 
the subject now being made by the Governor’s Retire- 
ment Study Commission. 

In order for every teacher to know the developments 
so far and the part the WEA has played in promoting 
OASI for teachers we give you a chronological account 
of events since October. Prior to any action WEA 
officers and your Retirement Committee held meetings 
to discuss the possibility of teachers being included in 
OASI under Chapter 114, Wisconsin Statutes, and the 
procedure to be followed. It was realized that a num- 
ber of legal questions would have to be answered and 
that the Supreme Court would be the final authority 
to interpret the act. 

Sept. 27, 1955-The Tomah Board of Education 
passed a resolution to the effect that the teachers of 
Tomah had indicated a desire to be included under 
OASI and that the Board had placed the necessary 
money in the school budget to pay the employer's con- 
tribution. The petition was addressed to R. N. MacMil- 
lan, director of the Public Employees Social Security 
Fund. Being a public administrator, MacMillan asked 
Attorney General Thomson for a ruling on the proper 
form of a petition and what state official should call 
the referendum. 

Feb. 17—The Attorney General gave the decision that 
Chapter 114 of the 1955 Wisconsin Statutes permitted 
teachers to come under OASI providing their govern- 
ing boards approved and petitioned the Governor to 
conduct a referendum of all eligible members. In sub- 
mitting the decision, however, the Attorney General 
pointed out that the question of whether or not the 
Governor had discretionary powers to call the refer- 
endum or whether it was purely a ministerial function 
which had to be performed had not been asked, hence 
he was not giving an opinion on those questions. 

March 7—Angus Rothwell, former president of WEA, 
LeRoy Peterson, WEA president-elect, Halsey Kraege, 
WEA legal consultant, and H. C. Weinlick, WEA exec- 
utive secretary, called on Governor Kohler to urge 
prompt and favorable action. 

March 8—The Governor's Retirement Study Commis- 
sion passed a resolution recommending that the Gover- 
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nor delay the calling of any referendum until the Com- 
mission had made its report to the Legislature in Janu- 
ary, 1957. Your WEA representative on the Commission 
vigorosuly opposed the passage of the resolution and 
had the support of five members of the Commission. 
The resolution which was carried by a vote of 12 to 6 
was only advisory, but, of course, it strengthened the 
Governor's position of refusing to act. 

March 23—Governor Kohler issued a statement that 
he would not call the referendum until the report of 
the Commission had been made and the Legislature 
had an opportunity to review the entire state retirement 
systems of all public employees. 

March 23—The WEA Retirement Committee re- 
viewed the situation and decided that no legal action 
to test the right of the Governor to refuse to call a 
referendum should be taken at this time. The basis for 
the decision lies in the fact that court procedure is 
usually very slow. 

Unless the Supreme Court would take original juris- 
diction the case would have to be started in the Circuit 
Court. Whichever party lost in the lower court the case 
would be appealed to the Supreme Court for final deci- 
sion. No decision could be expected until late fall, too 
late for any referendum to be called before January 1, 
1957, providing it was decided that the Governor was 
obligated to authorize a referendum upon the request 
of the school board. 

The Retirement Committee authorized Chairman 
Frank Keller and Executive Secretary H. C. Weinlick 
to appoint a statewide committee to gather material on 
public and private retirement systems and to explain 
them to people in their areas. 

In the meantime the WEA office is collecting mate- 
rial from states which have added OASI to their pres- 
ent retirement systems on a supplementation basis as 
well as where the plans have been integrated. Studies 
are also being made by the WEA of private retire- 
ment systems which have likewise been supplemented 
by Social Security. Your WEA Retirement Committee 
will meet soon with a sub-committee of the Governor's 
Commission to survey the entire program of teacher 
retirement. 

It is regretable that many teachers who have reached 
retirement age this year will be deprived of the bene- 
fits of OASI because of the delay. Many boards of 
education have already expressed a desire to grant 
their teachers Social Security and many more would 
do so if the referendum would have been called by 
the Governor. 

During the past year we have heard much about 
the Wisconsin Conference on Education and the White 
House Conference on Education. The reports of both 
are full of speeches and recommendations from politi- 
cal and community leaders emphasizing the fact that 
the status of teachers should be raised by better sal- 
aries and better retirement systems, if we are to keep 
good teachers and to induce good students to enter the 
profession. 

The delay which prevents local boards of education 
from granting their teachers OASI seems to be another 
case of “wait until tomorrow,” if we should live that 
long. 
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